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COMRADE  REVENUE 
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Incremental  revenue  often  comes 
from  the  most  interesting  and 
unexpected  places.  In  the  case  of 
The  Washington  Times,  it's 
coming  from  a  dynamic  and 
innovative  sales  force  -  in 
Moscow. 


Through  a  marketing 
partnership  with  the  Moscow 
daily,  Nezavisamaya  Gazeta, 
Russian-based  businesses  can 
now  advertise  in  The  Washington 
Times  -  and  pay  in  rubles! 


Together,  we're  collecting 
readership  data  for  the  frrst 
consumer  market  study  ever  done 
in  Russia.  And  what  we're  finding 
out  is  very  interesting. 


Global  marketing  is  a  smart 
investment  in  the  future,  (and 
good  business  today).  At  The 
Washington  Times,  we're  making 
more  than  dollars  -  we're  making 
comrades. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  STYLE 

The  ever-ready  editor  never  runs  out  of 
energy  or  good  writing  when  CNS  is  run¬ 
ning  the  show. 

CNS  toasts  the  newspapers  who  prove 
daily  that  writing  well  is  the  best  revenge. 
We’ve  collected  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
the  best  writers  and  artists  in  the  hopes 
that  CNS  will  contribute  readers  and  reve¬ 
nue  to  your  newspaper. 

Fax,  mail  or  phone  us  today  with  your 
requests  for  our  complete  brochure,  sam¬ 
ples.  Or  take  the  plunge  and  order  today. 
All  you  need  to  do  is  check  this  form. 

If  we  receive  your  response  by  AU¬ 
GUST  15,  you'll  be  eligible  for  our  draw¬ 
ing. 

Samples  received  by  this  dale  may  win 
you  to  compact  discs,  10  novels,  or  our 
top  prize  of  your  portrait  by  award-win- 
I  ning  caricaturist  Mike  Thompson. 

I  Orders  received  by  this  date  may  win 
1  a  signed  cartoon  by  Mike  Ramirez,  your 
\  caricature  by  Mike  Thompson  or  a  trip  to 

1  San  Diego  to  see  our  offices  and  spend  a 
T  weekend  on  the  town. 

T  Think  team  Copley.  It’s  energy  you  can 

2  bank  on. 

*^3  WEEKLY  SERVICES 


()  C.ilitorniti  F(ku> 
i)  CarttMms  .ind  EdiUTricils 
i)  CukKtolo  Service 
0  Crossword  <ind  Games 
()  Daily  News  Service 
(i  Entertainment  &  Movie 
0  Family 
i)  Financial 

()  Fillers,  Graphics.  Comics 
i)  F<K>d 
()  Fw  Teens 
()  Goodlife 
i)  Health 

()  Homes  &  Gardens 
i)  Illinois  Spotlight 
{)  Chicago  Spotlight 
(I  Opinion  &  Analysis  I 

i)  Sports 

0  Starwalch  (Daily  horoscope) 

()  Travel 
I)  Variety 


Call  collect  (619)  293-1818 

Fax  (619)  297-0537. 


ONE-TIME 

SUPPLEMENTS 

Book,  magazine  resyndication 
and  special  series  on  foreign  and 
domestic  events,  political 
propositions.  With  art,  maps  and 
graphics.  Special  services  for  your 
theme  sections  as  well. 


CONSUMER 
0  Tax  Mini 
()  Real  Estate  Mini 
()  Environmental  Alert 
DESIGN 

0  Antique  &  Collectibles 
()  Design/Small  Spaces 

FILLERS 

0  Snappy  Fillers 
()  Historical  Fillers 

FOOD 

()  Holiday  Food  Features 
()  Holiday  Desserts 
LIFESTYLE 
0  Bridal  Stitching 
0  Pets 

0  Holiday  Comics 
0  Relationships 

TOPICAL 

0  Substance  Abuse 
0  ^'ear  In  Review  Cartoons 
()  Newsmaker  Caricatures 

YOUTH 

0  Kids  Home  Newspaper 
0  Children's  Book  Reviews 
<)  Game  Reviews 


Name: 

Title; 

Newspaper: 
Mailing  Address: 
Telephone: 

Fax; 


SPECIAL  FEATURE 
PACKAGES 

One-time  supplements  help 
editors  create  advertorial 
supplements  or  special  sections. 
Each  with  art,  infographics  and 
optional  color  photos.  Order  10 
at  once  and  get  the  1 1  th  one 
free  of  charge! 


0  Brides  and  Bouquets 
()  Spring/Summer  Home  Improvement 
0  Spring  Holiday  Mini 
()  Spring/Summer  Fashion 
()  Garden/Eco  Mini 
()  Careers  &  Graduation 
0  Spring  Car  Care  Mini 
()  Wedding  Bells  Mini 
0  Recreation  &  Sports 
()  Fall/Winter  Fashion 
()  Travel  &  Adventure 
()  Back  To  SchtHil/Education  Mini 
0  Today's  Woman/Family 
()  Fall/Winter  Home  Improvement 
Q  0  Car  Care  &  Buying 

0  Dining/Home  Entertainment  Mini 
i)  Halloween/Thanksgiving  Mini 
.  ()  Home/Office  Technology 

0  Christmas 
()  Yuletide  Mini 
()  Money  &  Taxes 
0  F<M>d  If,  Fitness 

()  Golden  Years  . 


0  lust  hurry  up  and  send  your  brochure! 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 


Thumbs  up  for  MetroColor. 

Continue  to  print  720,000  newspapers  a  day  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  color 
capability  and  paging  of  10  Goss*  Metroliner®  presses.  Confronted  with  this  challenge, 
Paul  Lynch,  Rick  Surkamer,  Chuck  Edwards,  Jay  Bogg  (1-r)  and  others  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  turned  to  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems.  The  solution  was  a  partnership  and 
MetroColor®  press  equipment.  A  partnership  to  manage  the  delicate  balance  of  newspaper 
production  and  press  installation.  A  MetroColor®  four-high  tower  for  each  press  so  the 
Tribune  could  print  a  section  with  process  color  on  every  page.  What’s  more,  extensive 
classroom  and  on-site  training  of  press  crews  assured  a  smooth  transition  to  the  new 
equipment.  At  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  Freedom  Center,  it’s  thumbs  up.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems,  Rockwell  International.  Phone  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 


Rockwell  International 

..  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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AUGUST 

1  8-2 1  — Asian  American  Journalists  Association,  National  Con¬ 
vention,  Century  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1  9-2 1  — West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Canaan  Valley  Resort,  Davis,  W.Va. 

SEPTEMBER 

1  O- 1  2— National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association,  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

15-1  8 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Clarion  Hotel,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

20-23 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Annual  Convention, 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

23-24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-26 — New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association,  Annu¬ 
al  Conference,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Danvers,  Mass. 

29- 1 0/3 — New  York  Press  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Otesaga 
Hotel,  Cooperstown,  N.Y. 

30- 10/3  — Women  in  Communications,  National  Conference  and 
Communicators’  Expo,  Westin  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


About  Awards 


MS  Society  Public  Education  Awards.  Anne  Bur¬ 
ris  Gasior,  a  reporter  with  the  Daily  Herald  in  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  took  top  honors  in  this  year’s  Multiple  Scle¬ 
rosis  Society  Public  Education  Awards  competition. 

She  was  cited  for  her  story  “Shopping  Center  Manager 
Learns  to  Cope  With  MS.” 

PEN/Paul  Nowman  First  Amondmont  Award.  A 

California  newspaper  reporter  and  his  editor,  a  Florida  pro¬ 
fessor  and  a  South  Carolina  anti-censorship  activist  have 
been  presented  the  PEN/Newman’s  Own  First  Amendment 
Award,  sponsored  by  the  writers’  association  and  the  food 
company  owned  by  actor  Paul  Newman. 

Dannie  Martin,  a  free-lance  writer  whose  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  his  editor  at 
the  paper,  Peter  Sussman,  were  recognized  for  fighting  a 
five-year  battle  against  acts  of  censorship  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Also  cited  were  Claudia  Johnson  of  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  her  attempts  to  restore  banned  literature  to 
high  schools,  and  Patricia  Lightweis,  who  in  South  Car¬ 
olina  formed  the  Oconee  Citizens  Against  Censorship  to 
protest  the  censorship  of  a  school  program. 


OCTOBER 

9- 1  3 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Annual 
Conference,  Great  Smokies  Hilton  Hotel,  Asheville,  N.C. 

24-26 — Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Inter-Conti¬ 
nental  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 


SeminarsAVbr  ks  hops/Clinics 


AUGUST 

1  5- 1  8 — American  Press  Institute,  New  Product  Development  Sem¬ 
inar,  Reston,  Va. 

1  5-20 — Poynter  Institute,  Leadership  and  Ethics  Seminar  for  Col¬ 
lege  Editors  and  News  Directors,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1  8- 1  9 — Ragan  Communications,  Advanced  Writing  and  Editing 
Seminar,  Palmer  House  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

22-25 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Newsroom  Management  Seminar,  Holiday  Inn  Redmont,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

SEPTEMBER 

T-l  O — Poynter  Institute,  Spanish-language  Newspapers  Design 
Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1  0-1  2 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  Seminar,  Clari¬ 
on  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  2- 1  5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation, 
Local  News  Seminar,  Royal  D’Iberville  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

1  2- 1  7 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Executives  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

1  3-14 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  Technology  Stud¬ 
ies  Seminar  for  Newsroom  Managers,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

17-1  8 — Graphic  Services  &.  Seminars,  Quality  Control  of  the 
Printing  Press  Seminar,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 
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Lowell  Mellett  Award.  William  J.  Puette,  a  faculty 
member  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Manoa,  and  author 
of  Through  Jaundiced  Eyes:  How  the  Media  View  Orga¬ 
nised  Labor,  has  been  named  the  winner  of  this  year’s  Low¬ 
ell  Mellett  Award,  recognizing  media  criticism. 

The  award,  which  carries  a  $1,000  prize,  is  administered 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  School  of  Commu¬ 
nications.  It  is  named  for  the  late  Scripps-Howard  editor 
and  syndicated  columnist. 

Goldsmith  Invosligalivo  Roporting  Award.The 

Goldsmith  Prize  for  Investigative  Reporting  was  awarded 
this  year  to  Douglas  Frantz  and  Murray  Waas  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  David  Boardman,  Susan  Gilmore,  Eric 
Nalder  and  Eric  Pryne  from  the  Seattle  Times. 

Each  group  of  reporters  received  $25,000. 

The  annual  contest  is  administered  by  the  Joan  Shoren- 
stein  Barone  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public  Pol¬ 
icy  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government. 

The  winning  Los  Angeles  Times  entry  was  a  series  on 
Iraqgate.  The  Seattle  Times  was  cited  for  its  series  about 
charges  of  sexual  misconduct  against  former  Sen.  Brock 
Adams. 

SNA  Lusher  Award.  Philip  Power,  founder,  owner  and 
chairman  of  Suburban  Communications  Corp.  in  Livonia, 
Mich.,  was  the  recipient  of  Suburban  Newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  1993  Dean  S.  Lesher  Award. 

SNA  bestows  the  Lesher  Award  upon  a  newspaper  exec¬ 
utive  who  has  enhanced  the  suburban  newspaper  industry. 

Power’s  company  publishes  more  than  50  community 
newspapers  throughout  Michigan  and  around  Cincinnati. 
He  committed  to  a  new  plant  at  a  time  when  the  role  and 
future  viability  of  newspapers  was  being  increasingly 
debated. 
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In  Brief 


N.Y.  Daily  News 
hires  Murdoch  man 

RAIDING  RUPERT  MURDOCH’S 
managers,  Mortimer  Zuckerman  has 
lured  Fleet  Street  tabloid  whiz  Martin 
Dunn  from  the  Boston  Herald  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

The  appointment  adds  a  new  wrinkle 
to  New  York’s  ever-shifting  newspaper 
alliances  because  Dunn  will  compete 
head-to-head  with  the  New  York  Post, 
which  Murdoch  controls  pending  a  sale. 
At  the  Post,  Dunn  faces  publisher  Ken 
Chandler,  whom  he  replaced  at  the 
Herald. 

Dunn  takes  charge,  effective  Aug.  I, 
of  a  newsroom  now  headed  by  editor 
Lou  Colasuonno,  himself  a  defector 
from  the  Post. 

Dunn,  38,  is  a  veteran  of  Great 
Britain’s  tabloid  wars,  whose  outrageous 
sensationalism  make  even  New  York’s 
fierce  competition  look  tame  by  com¬ 
parison.  He  made  his  reputation  by 
boosting  circulation  20%  as  editor  of 
the  tabloid  Today  in  London  and  earn¬ 
ing  a  best-newspaper  award. 

He  was  New  York  bureau  chief  of 
London’s  Sun  and  worked  at  the  Daily 
Mail  and  Murdoch’s  News  of  the  World 
before  moving  to  Boston,  where  he  took 
over  the  Herald  newsroom  four  months 
ago. 

Zuckerman  hired  Dunn  —  for  $1.5 
million  over  three  years,  the  Boston 
Globe  reported  —  to  be  responsible  for 
news  content,  a  redesign  and  strategic 
direction. 

The  Herald  named  managing  editor 
Alan  S.  Eisner,  45,  to  replace  Dunn. 

— George  Garneau 

Joint  research 
of  electronic 
yellow  pages 

R.R.  DONNELLEY  &  SONS  Co.  and 
Cincinnati  Bell  Inc.  have  agreed  to 
jointly  research  an  “electronic  yellow 
pages”  to  be  offered  either  on  compact 
disks  or  as  an  on-line  service  geared  to¬ 
ward  personal-computer  users. 

The  envisioned  product  would  let 
subscribers  see  a  still-picture,  catalog- 
style  advertisement  and  pricing  infor¬ 
mation  as  well  as  maps  to  provide  cus¬ 
tomized  routes  to  advertisers. 


Donnelley  prints  yellow  page  books 
as  well  as  magazines,  catalogs,  newspa¬ 
per  free-standing  inserts  and  books.  Re¬ 
cently,  the  company  has  moved  into 
electronic  publishing. 

Cincinnati  Bell  is  calling  the  proto¬ 
type  an  “electronic  direct  marketing 
platform”  and  expects  it  to  be  released 
this  fall. 

Daily  News 
paying  debts 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  the  late 
Robert  Maxwell’s  New  York  Daily  News 
is  winding  down. 

Checks  have  begun  to  go  out  to  some 
creditors  from  funds  that  current  owner 
Mortimer  Zuckerman  paid  to  acquire 
the  paper  earlier  this  year. 

About  $17  million  remains  to  be  paid 
out  in  accordance  with  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan  that  was  approved  June  16  by 
Bankruptcy  Judge  Tina  Brozman  and 
became  finalized  the  first  week  of  July, 
said  Jay  Swardenski,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  Maxwell  News¬ 
papers. 

However,  that  money  has  to  satisfy 
about  $6  million  in  legal  fees,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  priority  claims,  $55  million 
in  claims  by  unsecured  creditors  and  a 
disputed  $86  million  claim  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mirror  over  money  it  says 
Maxwell  bled  from  the  Daily  Mirror 
and  funneled  through  the  Daily  News. 

Unsecured  creditors  were  expected 
to  end  up  with  lOi  on  the  dollar,  or  less 
than  half  of  that  if  the  Daily  Mirror 
claim  succeeds  in  a  trial  scheduled  in 
August. 

The  largest  unsecured  creditor  is  the 
Tribune  Co.,  which  paid  Maxwell  $65 
million  to  take  the  paper  off  its  hands 
and  now  claims  it  is  owed  $20  million 
for  newsprint,  media  and  computer  ser¬ 
vices,  and  lease  guarantees  supplied 
during  Maxwell’s  brief  tenure. 

When  Maxwell  disappeared  mysteri¬ 
ously  from  his  yacht  and  his  body  was 
found  floating  at  sea  in  November 
1991,  his  global  publishing  empire  col¬ 
lapsed  like  a  house  of  cards  that  he 
was  unable  to  support  despite  plunder¬ 
ing  billions  of  dollars  from  the  Mirror 
and  pension  funds  in  a  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  to  shore  it  up. 

— George  Garneau 


New  owner,  new  look 
at  New  Jersey  daily 

NEW  JERSEY’S  ASBURY  Park  Press 
completed  its  acquisition  of  the  Central 
Jersey  Home  News  and  introduced  a 
makeover  July  14. 

The  Press,  privately  held  by  the  Lass 
and  Plangere  families,  said  it  would  op¬ 
erate  the  Home  News  independently. 

No  value  was  given  for  the  transac¬ 
tion,  which  was  announced  in  January 
after  deals  fell  through  with  two  other 
New  Jersey  publishers.  The  Boyd  family 
sold  the  paper  under  pressure  of  debt. 

A  redesigned  Home  News  hit  the 
streets  with  the  abbreviated  nameplate, 
more  color,  a  cleaner  look  from  offset 
printing  and  no  unions. 

Because  the  deal  excluded  the  build¬ 
ing  and  old  letterpress  presses,  the  new 
owner  moved  the  Home  News  to  leased 
headquarters  in  East  Brunswick  and 
started  up  new  Urbanite  offset  printing 
equipment  in  an  existing  building  in 
Freehold  Township.  Page  composition, 
classified  operations  and  some  printing 
moved  to  Press  headquarters  in  Nep¬ 
tune. 

The  Press  said  it  offered  jobs  to  130  of 
292  Home  News  employees,  and  114  ac¬ 
cepted.  Plans  called  for  new  hiring  to 
bring  staffing  up  to  260. 

Press  spokesman  Tim  Zeiss  said 
unionized  mailers,  pressmen  and  print¬ 
ers  were  offered  buyouts  by  the  Boyds. 

The  Press  retained  55  of  the  71  for¬ 
mer  Home  News  journalists,  who  were 
represented  by  a  unit  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  but  the  union’s  status  as  bargain¬ 
ing  agent  was  unclear.  The  Guild, 
whose  last  Home  News  contract  expired 
in  1991,  had  not  asked  to  negotiate  with 
the  Press . 

But  “in  all  likelihood”  it  will  seek  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  new  management,  said 
Bill  Montes,  business  representative  for 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  Local  3. 

“We  don’t  believe  employees  would 
benefit  from  outside  representation,” 
Zeiss  said,  “but  we  respect  their  right  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  union.” 

Richard  Hughes  remains  Home 
News  editor. 

Zeiss  said  no  decision  had  been 
made  on  joint  advertising  sales,  but  the 
Home  News  has  begun  using  stories 
produced  by  Press  staffers,  who  are  not 
unionized.  — George  Garneau 
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Global  views  on  environment  {S 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


9  Violence  in  Norwalk 

Reporters  and  photographers  covering 
the  death  of  a  local  youth  in  this  Con¬ 
necticut  town  are  attacked  and  beaten. 


mTHi:E4Rni 

S  Tmws  ^ 

PROm  AND  GREENERY 


22  Advertising/Promotion 
Gay  men  and  women  seeking  partners 
is  a  growing  classified  ad  category  at 
some  mainstream  newspapers;  Jewish 
Press  editor  says  criticism  of  New  York 
City  mayor  may  have  spurred  city  to 
harass  its  advertisers. 


Experts  confer  at  UN  on  Business  and  Susutinahie  Devehpmem 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING 

by  Richard  N.  Winfield 


Correcting  errors  may 
equal  reducing  damages 


C 

onsider  this  not-so-hypothetical 
editorial  crisis:  Through  a  combination 
of  foul-ups,  misunderstandings  and 
missed  signals,  your  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishes  a  damaging  story  about  a  local 
businessman. 

Unfortunately  for  the  newspaper, 
the  defamatory  allegations  turn  out  to 
be  completely  false.  As  a  result,  the  in¬ 
dividual  stands  to  lose  a  lot  of  business. 

Under  a  worst-case  scenario,  the 
businessman  sues  the  newspaper  de¬ 
manding  damages  for  economic  loss, 
loss  of  reputation  and  punitive  dam¬ 
ages.  With  the  average  jury  verdict  in 
libel  cases  during  the  past  decade  ex¬ 
ceeding  $1.5  million,  the  prospect  of  a 
ruinous  jury  verdict  is  a  reality. 

However,  a  partial  antidote  is  being 
developed  to  address  this  crisis  as  well 
as  any  instance  in  which  a  newspaper 
publishes  false  and  defamatory  materi¬ 
al.  It  is  called  the  Uniform  Correction 
or  Clarification  Act. 

Under  the  act,  a  draft  of  which  is 
now  being  finalized,  a  newspaper  that 
publishes  a  prompt  and  full  correc¬ 
tion  can  be  shielded  from  paying 
punitive  damages  or  damages  for  loss 
of  reputation. 

Although  a  lawsuit  still  can  be  filed, 
a  newspaper  complying  with  the  draft 
act  could  be  required  to  pay  only  the 
actual  out-of-pocket  economic  loss 
that  the  plaintiff  proves  to  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  false  news  item. 

Accordingly,  the  preliminary  draft 
act  offers  these  trade-offs:  an  aggrieved 
target  of  a  defamation  gets  a  prompt 
and  full  correction  and  the  prospect  of 
reparation  of  actual  economic  loss.  In 
turn,  the  newspaper  must  publish  a 


(Winfield  is  a  partner  in  the 
international  law  firm  of  Rogers 
&  Wells  and  is  chairman  of  the  firm's 
media  law  practice  group.) 


prompt  and  full  correction  to  escape 
the  possibly  ruinous  prospect  of  paying 
punitive  and  reputational  damages. 

The  possible  elimination  of  the 
threat  of  seven-figure  jury  verdicts  rec¬ 
ommends  careful  consideration  of  the 
act’s  provisions: 

Drafters  of  the  Uniform  Correction 
Act  are  proposing  that  a  libel  plaintiff 
will  have  about  three  months  to  re¬ 
quest  in  writing  that  a  correction  be 
published.  (Earlier  drafts  would  have 
allowed  one  to  three  years  —  far  too 
long  for  an  effective  system  of  correc¬ 
tions  or  clarifications.) 

The  newspaper  will  then  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  —  in  the  most  current 
draft  45  days  —  to  publish  a  correc¬ 
tion.  Assuming  the  correction  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  timely  manner  and  reaches 
substantially  the  same  audience  as  the 
original  defamatory  story,  the  publish¬ 
er  reaps  the  act’s  benefits  and  immu¬ 
nizes  itself  against  punitive  and  loss-of- 
reputation  damages. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  libel 
plaintiff  fails  to  make  a  timely  request 
for  a  correction  and  brings  suit,  the 
newspaper  may  still  publish  a  correc¬ 
tion  at  any  time  up  to  trial.  The  news¬ 
paper  again  would  reap  the  benefits  of 
the  act  under  this  circumstance. 

C 

ignificantly,  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tinues  to  retain  all  of  its  other  consti¬ 
tutional  and  legal  defenses  to  a  libel 
suit.  A  newspaper  may  comply  with 
the  act,  publish  a  correction  and  still 
emerge  a  winner  in  a  lawsuit. 

Unlike  an  earlier  draft  of  the  act, 
there  is  no  recommendation  for  a 
“truth”  trial,  which  would  effectively 
strip  newspapers  of  their  right  to  assert 
First  Amendment  defenses. 

The  Uniform  Correction  Act  is  still 
in  flux,  undergoing  final  drafting  by  a 
committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 


Laws.  This  is  a  prestigious  group  of 
judges,  law  professors  and  lawyers  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  states,  which  works  to 
develop  state  laws  with  uniform  provi¬ 
sions.  The  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
and  the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act 
are  among  their  major  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

w 

WW  hen  finalized,  the  proposed 
Uniform  Correction  Act  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  for  debate  and  approval  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  which  begins  July  30.  If  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  be  considered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  next  February 
and  then  recommended  for  enact¬ 
ment,  without  change,  by  all  state 
legislatures. 

About  30  states  currently  have  re¬ 
traction  or  correction  statutes  on  their 
books.  For  the  most  part,  these  statutes 
are  old,  flawed  and  ineffective.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  most  of  these  laws  fail  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  newspaper  with  a  compelling  le¬ 
gal  reason  to  publish  a  correction.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  state  laws  typically  fail  to 
shield  a  newspaper  from  exposure  to 
punitive  and  loss-of-reputation  dam¬ 
ages  if  it  publishes  a  correction.  Only 
about  five  states,  California  included, 
have  laws  that  are  currently  effective  in 
providing  meaningful  inducement  to 
publish  a  correction  in  exchange  for 
reduced  damages.  These  laws  are,  how¬ 
ever,  deficient  in  other  respects.  Some, 
for  instance,  fail  to  cover  magazines, 
wire  services  or  syndicates. 

A  number  of  media  lawyers  who 
have  reviewed  the  proposed  act  believe 
that  a  well-drafted  Uniform  Correc¬ 
tion  Act  has  the  potential  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonably  balanced  legislative  package. 
To  these  lawyers,  the  basic  structure  of 
the  act  represents  a  good-faith  attempt 
to  accomplish  two  sometimes  conflict- 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 

Abuse  of  authority 

JUDGE  GEORGE  CROCKETT  III  abused  his  authority,  in  our  opinion, 
when  he  threatened  a  photographer  and  an  editor  with  contempt  of  court  for 
taking  a  picture  of  a  witness  outside  of  the  courthouse  in  Detroit  and  publish¬ 
ing  it. 

Cameras  had  been  permitted  in  the  courtroom.  A  prosecution  witness  in 
the  trial  of  three  police  officers  accused  of  beating  a  man  to  death  had  asked 
that  he  not  be  photographed  and  the  judge  granted  his  request. 

A  judge  cannot  control  the  activities  of  press  photographers  in  public 
places  any  more  than  he/she  can  control  what  a  reporter  writes  about  events 
outside  of  the  courthouse.  To  do  so  is  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  press 
freedom. 

Similarly,  the  attempt  to  learn  the  name  of  the  editor  who  authorized  use 
of  the  photo  in  order  to  penalize  him/her  also  was  out  of  bounds  for  the 
judge.  The  judge  would  have  had  a  case  if  the  picture  of  the  witness  had  been 
taken  inside  the  courthouse. 

Crockett  showed  good  sense,  however,  in  granting  the  request  of  newspa¬ 
per  attorneys  to  transfer  the  case  to  another  judge.  He  acknowledged  his  bias 
against  newspapers  and  journalists  some  time  ago  when  he  said  he  had  mis¬ 
trusted  the  Detroit  Nexvs  since  he  was  9  years  old  because  of  something  the 
paper  published  about  his  father  and  later  retracted. 

Gag  order 

THE  CITY  OF  Carbondale,  III.,  is  trying  to  keep  secret  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  an  insurance  settlement  involving  the  Carbondale  Convention  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  trial  judge  granted  a  gag  order  at  the  request  of  the  city  despite  the 
state’s  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  Southern  Illinoisan  in  Carbondale 
requested  the  information  that  was  denied  and  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
joined  the  newspaper  in  appealing  to  the  Appellate  Court. 

Why  the  lower  court  agreed  with  the  city  that  this  matter  of  public  funds 
should  not  be  public  information  is  a  mystery.  It  is  promoting  secrecy  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  which  is  particularly  proscribed  by  the  Fol  Act.  The  city  argued 
that  the  trial  court’s  gag  order  constituted  “state  law”  and  thus  was  exempt 
under  the  law. 

Fortunately,  the  Appellate  Court  disagreed  and  said  if  gag  orders  were  re¬ 
garded  as  state  law,  “all  information  regarding  the  affairs  of  government 
would  be  legally  exempt  from  disclosure  as  long  as  the  government  could  find 
a  judge  to  sign  an  order  prohibiting  disclosure.” 

The  city,  however,  also  argued  that  the  information  is  an  insurance  settle¬ 
ment  and  therefore  is  exempt  because  disclosure  would  “constitute  unwar¬ 
ranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy.”  The  case  was  sent  back  to  the  lower 
court  to  determine  the  claim  of  privacy. 

This  is  a  ridiculous  interpretation:  asserting  that  public  funds  are  a  matter 
of  privacy.  If  the  Fol  Act  were  designed  for  one  thing,  it  is  to  keep  public 
records  and  information  open  to  the  public.  Whether  the  money  is  from  taxes 
or  insurance,  it  is  still  the  taxpayers’  money  and  should  be  public  information. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Time  is  valuable  for 
editors  on  deadline 


IT  IS  10  minutes  past  our  deadline  and 
the  presses  are  deathly  silent. 

The  newsroom  is  in  chaos  as  our 
computers  and  our  people  struggle  to 
deal  simultaneously  with  a  breaking 
news  story,  an  obituary  with  mistakes 
that  only  now  got  caught  and  a  jam-up 
in  our  pagination  output  device. 

My  phone  rings.  I  answer. 

“Hello,”  chirps  a  voice.  “We’re  from 
Acme  Marketing  (or  some  such)  and 
we’re  updating  our  mailing  lists.”  She 
wants  to  ask  me  the  names  of  umpteen 
editors  for  job  slots  we  don’t  even  have 
on  our  11,000-circulation  daily. 

I  lose  it.  I  know  I  shouldn’t,  but  this 
1  just  don’t  need. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  puts  out  a  direc¬ 
tory.  We’re  in  it.  Buy  it,”  I  growl,  as  I 
slam  down  the  phone  and  return  to  an¬ 
other  attempt  at  resurrection. 

Later,  I  am  remorseful.  After  all,  she 


Newspaperdom. 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  History  was 
made  when  seven  war  correspon¬ 
dents  flew  with  the  first  air  raid  on 
Rome.  They  had  been  briefed  24 
hours  in  advance  by  an  Air  Force 
general  and  they  were  able  to  watch 
the  results  of  the  bombing.  They  were 
aboard  the  last  wave  of  bombers.  This 
was  done  to  forestall  efforts  by  Nazi 
propaganda  to  distort  the  story. 

John  S.  McCarrens,  president  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
and  News ,  was  shot  three  times  by 
an  assailant  who  then  killed  himself. 
The  gunman  was  a  former  general 
manager  of  German  and  Hungarian 
newspapers  in  Cleveland  who  appar¬ 
ently  was  seeking  financial  support. 
McCarrens  died  of  his  wounds  a 
week  later. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
July  24,  1943 


is  a  human  being  and  we  in  newsrooms 
are  too  bereft  of  common  courtesy  as  it 
is.  It  wasn’t  her  fault  we  were  past 
deadline. 

Then  I  realize  that,  though  my  tone 
was  unconscionable,  my  message  was 
not.  E&P’s  yearbook,  our  state  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  and  any  other  enti¬ 
ties  publish  directories  containing  this 
information. 

Why  do  we  allow  our  phone  lines 
and  staff  time  to  be  taken  up  this  way? 
One  would  think  the  costs  of  a  direc¬ 
tory  would  be  far  less,  in  staff  time  and 
toll  charges,  than  the  cost  to  the  com¬ 
panies  of  making  these  calls. 

From  now  on,  I  will  omit  the  growl 
but  the  substance  of  my  harried  mes¬ 
sage  is,  I  think,  worth  repeating  in  the 
interests  of  breaking  this  practice  and 
buying  all  of  us  some  much-needed 
time. 

Denny  Bonavita 
DuBois,  Pa. 

(Bonavita  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Courier-Express  and  Tri-County 
Sunday  in  DuBois,  Pa.). 

Fun  to  watch 

WHATEVER  THE  ACTUAL  merits  of 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune’s  series 
(Re:  the  “Editor  Resigns”  story,  E&P, 
June  5),  here’s  a  salute  to  a  damn  good 
newsman. 

Dave  Burgin’s  career  has  been  fun  to 
watch.  He  was  impressive  even  as  a  be¬ 
ginning  sports  reporter  for  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  a  member  of 
our  tiny  feature  writing  group  that 
sweated  to  craft  readable  features  for 
the  late  Miami  University  professor 
Gilson  Wright.  Gil’s  loosely  structured, 
one-man  “program”  launched  more 
than  its  share  of  journalism  stars. 

In  a  way,  it’s  sad.  This  country  needs 
more  feisty,  honest  and  intelligent 
newspaper  editors. 

Jim  Schwartz 
Altoona,  Wis. 


Misimpression 

I  WOULD  LIKE  to  correct  a  slight  mis¬ 
impression  conveyed  in  Mark  Fitzger¬ 
ald’s  otherwise  excellent  piece  about 
the  Truth  Commission  Report  on  El 
Salvador  (E&P,  May  29,  1993). 

Fitzgerald  describes  me  as  “covering 
the  El  Salvador  war  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  .  ...  ”  While  I  was  a  frequent 
contributor  on  El  Salvador  to  the 
Times’  Opinion  section  while  based  in 
the  country,  we  tended  to  reserve  the 
term  “covered”  to  describe  the  work  of 
regular  stringers  and  staff  correspon¬ 
dents. 

The  Times  had  a  series  of  superb  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  war  in  El  Salvador, 
and  I’m  sorry  if  my  phone  interview 
with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did  not  make  a  clear 
enough  distinction  between  my  work 
and  theirs. 

Many  thanks  for  a  fine  piece  on  an 
important  subject. 

Anne  Nelson 

(Nelson  is  executive  director  of  the 
Committee  to  Protect  Journalists.) 

Crime  pays 

GEEZ,  THE  NEXT  time  I  commit  a 
crime  I  want  a  deal  like  former  United 
Press  International  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  Earl  Brian  got. 

Your  July  10  story  states,  “In  response 
to  the  complaint,  Brian  has  ‘agreed  to 
consent,  without  admitting  or  denying 
the  allegations  in  the  complaint,’  to  en¬ 
try  of  a  final  judgment  of  permanent  in¬ 
junction  enjoining  him  from  future  vio¬ 
lations  of  SEC  regulations.” 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  nifty  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  precedent  provides.  It 
might  even  be  the  solution  to  court  and 
prison  overcrowding  we  have  been 
looking  for. 

We  can  move  people  through  the 
!  courts  ever  so  much  faster  by  letting 
them  go  —  as  long  as  they  agree  not  to 
break  the  law  again. 

This  gain  in  efficiency  might  be  off¬ 
set,  however,  by  the  extra  burden  of 
having  to  place  injunctions  on  all  of  our 
citizens  to  keep  them  from  breaking  the 
law  in  the  first  place. 

This  is  my  big  chance.  To  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  no  one  has  placed  any  injunctions 
on  me,  so  maybe  I  will  go  break  a  law 
after  dinner  tonight. 

Gene  Mitchell 
University  City,  Mo. 
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Violence  i 

n  Norwalk 

Reporters  and  photographers  covering  the  death  of  a  local 
youth  in  this  Connecticut  town  are  attacked  and  beaten 


RISING  RIVERS  CONTINUE  TO  PUSH  MIOWESTERIs»lS  FROM  HOMES  — 


300  attend 
SoNo  meeting 
before  service 


Moments  after  these  photos  were  taken,  the  photographer  was  assaulted  and  his 
camera  smashed. 


by  Tony  Case 

MOGADISHU  BEIRUT.  MEDELLIN. 

Norwalk? 

This  Connecticut  town,  population 
78,000,  does  not  seem  like  a  dangerous 
place  for  a  journalist.  But  local  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  discovered 
recently  that  their  suburban  enclave 
and  Somalia  have  more  in  common 
than  they  might  have  previously 
thought. 

Their  job  July  6  was  to  cover  a  com¬ 
munity  meeting  to  address  unanswered 
questions  about  the  death  of  Keith 
Sumpter,  an  African-American  youth 
who  the  previous  week  had  exchanged 
gunfire  with  police  before,  according  to 
officers  on  the  scene,  turning  a  gun  on 
himself.  Following  the  meeting,  there 
would  he  a  two-hlock  procession  to  a 
memorial  service  for  Sumpter. 

It  was  during  that  short  walk  that 
the  journalists  ran  into  trouble. 

Instead  of  taking  notes  and  snap¬ 
ping  pictures,  they  ended  up  defending 
themselves  from  angry  black  youths 
who  threatened,  chased  and  physically 
accosted  them  and  destroyed  their 
equipment. 

Btian  Pounds,  a  photographer  for 
the  Connecticut  Post  in  Bridgeport,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  “thrown  to  the 
ground  and  kicked  and  stomped  on 
about  half  a  dozen  times.”  He  suffered 
cuts  and  bruises  and  his  $2,500  Nikon 
camera  was  ruined. 

Pounds  says  the  unrest  was  unlike 
anything  he  had  witnessed  in  four 
years  on  the  job. 

“I’ve  been  threatened  by  people  be¬ 
fore.  I’ve  been  in  hairy  positions.  I’ve 
had  people  grab  my  camera,  but  I’ve 
never  been  physically  attacked,”  he 
related. 

Members  of  Norwalk’s  African- 
American  community  have  said  they 
do  not  believe  the  police  department’s 
version  of  the  Sumpter  shooting.  The 


incident  has  caused  tension  between 
black  leaders  and  police  officials,  so 
Pounds  says  he  realized  “the  gravity  of 
the  situation”  and  the  potential  for 
such  a  confrontation. 

Michael  Bisceglie,  a  free-lance  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Norwalk  Hour  who 
managed  to  avoid  the  row  by  ducking 
into  a  doorway,  says  he,  too,  had  ex¬ 
pected  the  march  might  turn  ugly. 

“They  made  threats  from  the  start,” 
he  said  of  the  attackers. 

Bisceglie  believes  some  of  the  black 
civic  leaders  who  were  present  could 
have  done  more  to  prevent  the  run-in. 

“I  felt  they  did  little  to  get  some  of 
their  residents  under  control,”  he  said. 
“In  a  way,  1  almost  felt  that  they  al¬ 


lowed  it  to  happen,  just  to  let  them 
vent  the  anger.  I  think  that  they  have 
relationships  with  the  youth,  and  they 
allowed  the  youth  to  go  too  far.” 

He  pointed  out  that  once  the  vio¬ 
lence  had  started,  the  elders  made  an 
effort  to  get  it  under  control,  “but  they 
really  didn’t  seem  to  get  involved  be¬ 
forehand.” 

Hour  reporter  Aimee  Hartnett  relat¬ 
ed  that  several  youths  demanded  that 
reporters  and  photographers  leave  the 
forum  —  even  though  it  was  held  in  a 
public  space  and,  furthermore,  organiz¬ 
ers  had  invited  the  media. 

After  she  and  her  colleagues  raised  a 
ruckus,  a  local  NAACP  representative 
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told  the  youths  that  the  journalists 
should  be  allowed  to  do  their  jobs, 
Hartnett  said. 

Practically  all  of  the  300  people  who 
attended  the  meeting  were  African- 
American,  she  reported,  and  all  but 
one  of  the  press  contingent  was  white, 
“so  it  was  intimidating,  to  say  the  least.” 

After  the  march  to  the  memorial 
service  began,  the  youths  started  get¬ 
ting  rowdy  again. 

“They  said  they  didn’t  want  the  media 
there,”  Hartnett  related.  “A  couple  said, 
‘We  hate  white  people,’  but  we  said, 
‘We’re  outside  now.  This  is  a  news  event, 
and  we’re  going  to  take  pictures.’  ” 

Hartnett  said  she  did  not  necessari¬ 
ly  agree  with  Bisceglie’s  assertion  that 
some  community  leaders  actually  en¬ 
couraged  the  violence,  but  she  certain¬ 
ly  believes  there  was  complicity. 

“Nobody  was  really  stepping  in  to 
stop  it,”  she  recalled. 

Like  Bisceglie,  Hartnett  managed  to 
get  away  from  the  mob.  She  ran  into 
the  church  where  the  memorial  service 


was  being  held  “because  1  really  didn’t 
want  to  get  involved”  in  the  scuffle, 
she  said. 

After  the  incident.  Hour  managing 
editor  Jackson  Ferry  advised  his  staff 
about  what  to  do  if  they  found  them¬ 
selves  in  threatening  situations. 

“I  don’t  know  what  newspapers  do 
elsewhere  .  .  .  but  we’re  a  traditionally 
conservative,  low-key  local  paper,  and 
the  general  rule  here  has  been  to  use 
your  own  common  sense,”  he  said.  “If 
you  feel  threatened,  then  get  out  of  the 
situation.  Don’t  walk  into  it.” 

Ferry  said  if  one  of  his  reporters  or 
photographers  objects  to  covering  a  sto¬ 
ry  because  he  or  she  does  not  feel  safe, 
“we’re  perfectly  willing  to  listen  and  to 
assign  somebody  else  to  the  story.” 

Hour  news  staffers  also  discussed 
whether  the  paper  should  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  police  department. 

Ferry  determined,  however,  that  the 
paper  “doesn’t  want  to  become  a  party 
to  events  any  more  than  necessary  . .  . 
because  when  we  are,  we  sacrifice  our 
ability  to  report  on  events  that  affect 
the  public.  It  hurts  our  objectivity  as  an 
effective  news  conveyor.” 


WTIC-TV,  the  Fox  affiliate  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  which  had  a  $40,000  cam¬ 
era  damaged  during  the  unrest,  not 
only  filed  a  complaint  —  it  has  provid¬ 
ed  the  police  department  with  video¬ 
tape  of  the  incident. 

Coleen  Marren,  the  station’s  news 
director,  said  that  as  a  “torch-carrying 
member  of  the  Constitution,”  she  was 
“shocked,  dismayed  and  disturbed”  to 
see  her  colleagues  under  siege.  “We 
were  simply  doing  our  job,”  she  main¬ 
tained. 

Marren,  who  serves  as  Project  Sun¬ 
shine  chairwoman  for  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  thinks  there  is 
“no  question  there  is  somewhat  of  an 
anti-media  sentiment  out  there  .  .  . 
and  we  really  have  a  problem  with  fun¬ 
damental  news  gathering  and  dealing 
with  people  who  are  attracted  to  the 
camera  lens.  It’s  a  grave  concern  when 
you’re  dealing  with  people’s  safety.” 

Ferry  agrees  that  the  media  have  an 
image  problem. 

“People  perceive  correctly  that  the 


press  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
damage  as  well  as  good,”  he  said. 

Many  perceive  journalists  as  con¬ 
spiratorial,  but  “when  you’re  working 
on  deadline,  there’s  no  time  to  be  con¬ 
spiratorial,”  Ferry  observed.  “You’re  just 
trying  to  be  as  accurate  as  you  can  with 
the  information  that’s  available  at  the 
time.” 

In  an  editorial,  the  Hour  called  the 
assault  “unfortunate”  and  went  on  to 
ask,  “What  is  the  role  of  the  media 
here?  It  is  to  present  as  accurately  as 
possible  in  a  straightforward  manner 
the  events  that  transpire.  Only  by 
placing  that  information  before  the 
community  can  the  community  as  a 
whole  understand  what’s  taking  place 
and  work  toward  a  solution.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  —  in  fact,  there 
is  much  to  be  lost  —  by  attacking  the 
messenger  because  you  don’t  like  the 
news.” 

The  Hour  newsroom  has  received  a 
number  of  threatening  phone  calls 
because  of  its  coverage  of  the  Sump¬ 
ter  shooting  and  the  subsequent 
meeting  and  march,  and  Ferry  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  concerned. 


The  news  department  prides  itself 
on  its  openness,  he  said;  there  is  no  se¬ 
curity  guard,  no  fancy  alarm  system. 

“A  person  can  walk  in  at  any  time  — 
and  usually  does  —  to  discuss  things.  I 
think  the  community  appreciates  that. 
But  people  who  choose  to  threaten  me 
personally  because  of  our  coverage  .  .  . 
there’s  some  intimidation  there.  It’s  also 
difficult  to  take  it  seriously.” 

Hartnett  said  while  she  has  had  a 
good  relationship  with  black  commu¬ 
nity  leaders,  “now  everything’s  sort  of 
changed.  They’re  not  as  open  with  the 
press.  I  don’t  want  to  say  they’ve  shut 
us  out,  but  they’re  not  working  with  us 
as  they  had  done  before.” 

She  lamented,  “We’ve  been  put  on 
notice  pretty  much  that  the  minority 
community’s  got  the  impression  that 
the  press  is  behind  the  police  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Pounds  said,  “The  press  is  becoming 
more  of  a  target  all  the  time  for  people 
who  have  a  problem  with  a  situation 
and  consider  us  responsible.  It  seems 
it’s  becoming  OK  these  days  to  attack 
members  of  the  media.” 

Bisceglie,  who  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  16  years,  said  the  down-with- 
journalists  fervor  is  getting  worse. 

“This  is  Middle  America,  not  the 
Middle  East  or  Africa.  It’s  very  danger¬ 
ous,  right  in  everybody’s  hometown.” 

Bisceglie  has  wrangled  with  Hell’s 
Angels  and  the  KKK,  “but  those  inci¬ 
dents  looked  like  a  Girl  Scout  jam¬ 
boree  compared  to  this  latest  attack.” 

Confrontations  that  a  reporter  or 
photographer  faced  a  dozen  years  ago 
“didn’t  have  the  violence  or  uncertain¬ 
ty  as  run-ins  today,”  he  related.  “It’s  so 
unpredictable,  so  random,  there’s  no 
reasoning.  It’s  like  life  has  no  impor¬ 
tance  on  the  streets  these  days.” 


Environmental 
reporter  chosen 
for  program 

DIANNE  DUMANOSKl,  environ¬ 
mental  reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe, 
has  been  awarded  the  Professional-in- 
Residence  Fellowship  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  Center  for  Environmental 
Journalism  in  Boulder,  where  she  will 
spend  the  fall  semester. 

The  program  was  established  last 
year  by  UC’s  journalism  school  and  is 
funded  by  the  Freedom  Forum  of  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 


“This  is  Middle  America,  not  the  Middle  East 
or  Africa.  It*s  very  dangerous,  right  in 
everybody’s  hometown.” 
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Two  Photographers 
Killed  in  Somalia 


A  SOMALI  MOB  killed  an  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  photographer  and  a  Reuters 
photographer  July  12  after  United  Na¬ 
tions  helicopters  blasted  targets  in 
southern  Mogadishu. 

Supporters  of  Somali  warlord  Gen. 
Mohammed  Farah  Aidid,  who  has 
been  blamed  for  attacks  on  U.N. 
troops  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
said  up  to  73  Somalis  died  in  the  heli¬ 
copter  assault.  Other  reports  put  the 
number  at  13  dead  and  11  wounded. 

Somali  interpreters  and  drivers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  news  agencies  reported 
seeing  the  bodies  of  Hansi  Krauss,  an 
AP  photographer  from  Germany,  and 
photographer  Dan  Eldon,  a  Briton 
who  worked  for  Reuters  out  of  Kenya. 

Mohammed  Shaffi,  a  Reuters  cam¬ 
eraman  from  Kenya,  was  shot  in  the 
leg  and  stoned  by  the  mob.  He  was  res¬ 
cued  by  colleagues  and  taken  to  a  U.S. 
Army  field  hospital. 

Two  other  Reuters  journalists  were 
missing. 

Reporters  and  photographers  head¬ 
ed  toward  the  scene  of  the  helicopter 
assault  in  several  vehicles  shortly  after 
the  bombardment  ended.  About  100 
Somalis  opened  fire.  The  five  journal¬ 
ists  got  separated  from  the  rest  of  their 
colleagues,  who  were  able  to  get  away. 

U.N.  troops  have  stepped  up  efforts 
to  restore  order  in  this  chaotic  city 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  Somali  gun¬ 
men  have  been  roaming  the  streets  vir¬ 
tually  at  will  since  24  Pakistani  U.N. 
soldiers  were  slain  in  an  ambush  June 
5,  opening  a  round  of  attacks  on  U.N. 
forces  that  have  killed  a  total  of  35  sol¬ 
diers  and  wounded  137. 

Krauss  was  the  second  AP  journalist 
to  die  on  the  job  in  three  months. 
Sharon  Herbaugh,  chief  of  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  died  April 
16  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Afghanistan. 

A  Somali  who  worked  for  the  AP  as 
an  interpreter,  Ali  Ibrahim  Mursal,  was 
shot  to  death  Jan.  5  while  trying  to 
protect  a  reporter  from  a  robber  in  Mo¬ 
gadishu’s  main  market. 

Jean-Claude  Jumel,  a  French  sound 


technician,  was  killed  June  18  when 
gunmen  ambushed  a  news  crew  from 
France’s  TFI  network. 

Krauss,  30,  joined  the  AP  in  Berlin 
in  1989,  where  he  covered  the  fall  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  that  year  and  later 
covered  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina.  He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  two 
brothers  and  a  sister. 

He  was  the  sixteenth  AP  reporter  to 
die  in  the  line  of  duty  since  1938. 

“We  weep  again  for  one  of  our  own,” 
said  AP  president  Louis  Boccardi. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  will  in¬ 
troduce  on  Sept.  2  a  25,000-circulation 
Spanish-language  weekly,  El  Nuevo 
Tiempo,  to  serve  Latino  residents  of 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties  in 
California. 

Raul  Gil,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  10  years,  will  be  general  di¬ 
rector  of  the  weekly.  He  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  but  was  raised  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  has  been  active  in  the  Lati- 


“Like  Sharon  Herbaugh’s  death  in 
April,  the  loss  of  Hansi  Krauss  reminds 
us  all  of  the  great  sacrifices  they  and 
their  brave  counterparts  make  so  that 
the  world  can  know  what  is  going  on 
in  even  the  most  dangerous  places.  His 
adventurous  spirit  took  him  where  the 
action  was.  His  talent  recorded  it  in 
powerful  images  that  stand  as  his 
memorial.” 

(Information  for  this  article  was  taken 
from  Associated  Press  reports. ) 


no  community  for  many  years. 

Danilo  Sosa,  who  was  previously 
publisher  and  managing  editor  of  El 
Universal,  a  Spanish-language  paper 
in  California’s  San  Fernando  Valley, 
will  be  managing  editor  of  El  Nuevo 
Tiempo. 

The  new  paper  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  NevuS'Press,  which  is  owned  by 
the  Times  Co. 


New  York  Times  Co.  to  publish 
Spanish-language  weekly  in  Calif. 
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Murder  Trial  Judge 
Takes  on  the  Press 

Charges  Detroit  Free  Press  photographer  with  contempt 
for  taking  a  picture  of  a  witness  outside  the  courthouse 


GREENTW^  . 
APPROVED  BKJUDGT  < 
GE0R6E  CROCKEnM 


The  Detroit  News  ran  this  Draper  Hill  cartoon 
taking  a  poke  at  Judge  Crockett. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

A  HEARING  WAS  scheduled  Sept.  11 
on  a  highly  unusual  contempt  charge 
against  a  Detroit  Free  Press  photogra¬ 
pher  who  photographed  a  trial  witness 
on  a  public  street  outside  the  court¬ 
house. 

Free  Press  photographer  Richard 
Lee  is  the  latest  journalist  to  come  un¬ 
der  the  wrath  of  Judge  George  Crock¬ 
ett  III,  who  has  had  several  bitter  con¬ 
frontations  with  the  press  while  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  highly  charged  trial  of 
three  white  former  police  officers  ac¬ 
cused  of  beating  Malice  Green,  a  black 
man,  to  death. 

Earlier  in  the  trial,  Crockett  sen¬ 
tenced  a  Detroit  News  student  report¬ 
ing  intern  to  jail  for  accidentally  con¬ 
tacting  a  juror.  That  sentence  — 
which  was  to  include  having  the  intern 
sit  in  a  “crook’s  box”  at  the  trial  while 
wearing  prison  garb  —  is  under  appeal. 

In  the  latest  incident,  Crockett  cit¬ 
ed  photographer  Lee  and  Free  Press 
city  editor  Carole  Leigh  Hutton  for 


contempt  after  a  photograph  of  trial 
witness  Byron  Gibbs  was  published  in 
the  paper  July  7. 

Crockett  had  barred  the  pool  still 
and  video  camera  operators  at  the  tri¬ 
al  from  photographing  Gibbs.  For  rea¬ 
sons  he  has  not  disclosed,  Gibbs  asked 
that  he  not  be  photographed. 

Lee,  however,  took  the  picture  while 
Gibbs  was  walking  outside  the  court¬ 
house  after  testifying. 

Free  Press  attorneys  argue  that 
Crockett’s  order  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  courtroom  and  there  is  a  general 
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constitutional  right  to 
photograph  people  in  pub¬ 
lic  places. 

Crockett,  however, 
would  not  back  off  the 
contempt  citation  against 
the  journalists. 

“There  is  some  concern 
as  to  whether  the  news 
media  is  [sic]  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  reporting 
news  or  making  news  to 
report.  Hopefully,  we’ll  re¬ 
solve  it  one  way  or  anoth¬ 
er,”  he  said,  according  to 
an  account  in  the  News  by 
Brenda  Ingersoll  and  Ann 
Sweeney. 

Free  Press  executive  ed¬ 
itor  Heath  J.  Meriwether 
said  the  news  coverage  was  appropriate 
in  the  trial,  which  is  often  compared 
with  the  Rodney  King  beating  case  in 
Los  Angeles. 

The  trial  “is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  recent  Detroit  history  and  it’s 
crucial  that  people  who  can’t  be  at  the 


trial  get  the  most  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage  possible.  That’s  why  we’ve  pro¬ 
vided  such  intense  coverage  in  both 
words  and  pictures,”  Meriwether  said 
in  a  Free  Press  story  by  Janet  Wilson. 

On  July  9,  the  contempt  case  was 
transferred  from  Crockett  to  Recorder’s 
Court  Chief  Judge  Dalton  Roberson  — 
who  appeared  to  have  considerable 
doubts  about  its  legal  merits. 

“If  [Gibbs]  didn’t  want  his  picture  in 
the  paper,  he  should  have  worn  a  pa¬ 
per  bag  over  his  head,”  Roberson  said 
at  a  preliminary  hearing. 


Roberson  dismissed  the  contempt 
charge  against  Hutton,  noting  that  she 
is  not  Lee’s  supervisor. 

However,  the  judge  seemed  to  en¬ 
sure  further  controversy  by  ordering 
the  Free  Press  to  provide  —  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  Sept.  22  hearing 
—  the  name  of  the  person  who  made 
the  decision  to  publish  the  Gibbs  pho¬ 
tograph. 

Meriwether  said  the  newspaper  was 
considering  an  appeal  of  that  order. 

“We  don’t  think  a  show-cause  hear¬ 
ing  for  contempt  is  appropriate  to 
delve  into  our  editorial  process,”  Meri¬ 
wether  said. 

On  June  25,  Crockett  found  intern 
Santiago  Esparaza  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  after  he  telephoned  a  juror  in 
the  trial. 

Esparaza  was  sentenced  to  five  days 
in  jail. 

One  day  later,  the  Michigan  Court 
of  Appeals  stayed  his  jailing  until  it 
could  consider  the  case.  The  appeals 
court  set  no  deadline  for  its  action. 

Esparaza,  23,  testified  that  he  tele¬ 
phoned  the  juror  accidentally  while  he 
was  working  on  a  list  of  juror  tele- 
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contempt  is  appropriate  to  delve  into  our  editorial 
process,”  Meriwether  said. 


phone  numbers  that  would  be  used  to 
gather  comments  after  the  verdict. 

In  comments  to  the  News  before  the 
hearing,  Esparaza  said  the  telephone 
call  was  a  “mental  error.” 

“It  was  a  mistake,”  he  said  in  the 
unbylined  story.  “I  wasn’t  even  trying 
to  call  the  juror  on  my  own.  I  was 
working  on  way  too  many  stories  at 
one  time  and  blew  it.  I  made  a  mental 
error.” 

Esparaza,  a  communications  major 
at  Wayne  State  University  in  Detroit, 
has  interned  at  the  newspaper  for  the 
past  three  summers,  beginning  as  a 
messenger  and  editorial  assistant.  This 
summer  was  his  first  as  a  reporting 
intern. 

Esparaza  made  the  call  June  16  to 
one  of  the  jurors  chosen  to  decide  the 
fate  of  two  of  the  three  Detroit  police 
officers  accused  in  the  beating  death 
Nov.  5  of  Green.  He  never  asked  any 
questions  and  called  back  to  apolo¬ 
gize  before  notifying  his  editors,  he 
testified. 

In  an  unusual  arrangement,  two 
panels  of  jurors  are  seated  side-by-side 
in  the  heavily  secured  courtroom. 
One  is  judging  the  case  against  two 
officers  accused  of  second-degree 
murder,  while  the  other  is  weighing 
charges  of  assault  with  intent  to  cre¬ 
ate  bodily  harm  against  the  third  po¬ 
lice  officer. 

The  juror  reported  the  contact  to 
Crockett’s  clerk,  and  the  judge  lam¬ 
basted  the  News  in  his  courtroom  June 
18. 

“It  was  a  reprehensible  thing  to  have 
done,”  Crockett  said,  according  to  a 
story  in  the  combined  June  19  edition 
of  the  News  and  Free  Press. 

Crockett  also  spoke  disparagingly 
about  the  News  at  a  media  access 
hearing  that  was  mostly  concerned 
with  whether  the  cable  television  feed 
should  be  shut  down  during  parts  of 
the  trial  because  of  the  unusual  dual¬ 
jury  arrangement. 

Esparaza  continues  to  work  at  the 
paper,  said  Mark  Hass,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor/news. 

“He’s  still  in  working.  He’s  in  the 
newsroom,  which  is  better  than  being 
in  jail,”  Hass  said. 

In  the  decision  stayed  by  the  appeals 
court,  Crockett  ordered  Esparaza  to  re¬ 
port  to  jail  June  20  and  to  return  to  the 
trial  the  next  day  “in  jail  attire.” 

“And  we’re  going  to  sit  you  in  the 
crook  box,  one  of  the  best  seats  in 
here,  and  you  can  see  everything  both 
from  a  reporter’s  point  of  view  and  a 


prisoner’s  point  of  view,”  Crockett  said, 
according  to  the  NewS'Free  Press. 

In  a  statement.  News  editor  and 
publisher  Bob  Giles  called  Crockett’s 
decision  “a  gross  miscarriage  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

“As  is  apparent  from  his  ruling.  Judge 
Crockett  was  motivated  by  his  stated 
dislike  for  Esparaza’s  employer,  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  not  by  Esparaza’s  testi¬ 
mony,  which  established  he  was  un¬ 
aware  of  the  order  he  was  convicted  of 
violating,”  Giles  said. 

Delivery  bag  ads 

A  LOCAL  RADIO  station  has  teamed 
up  with  the  New  York  Times  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  the  newspaper’s  home  delivery 
bags. 

The  blue  plastic  bags,  used  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  paper,  will  have  three  rotating 
messages  printed  on  them  from 
WBBR-AM  1130,  Bloomberg  News  Ra¬ 
dio,  New  York.  Advertising  has  not 
previously  appeared  on  the  bags. 

The  radio  station  believes  the  news¬ 
paper  reaches  the  same  audience  that 
would  be  interested  in  its  mainly  busi¬ 
ness  news  format.  Bloomberg  Business 
News  is  a  source  for  the  Times  business 
section.  The  advertising  began  appear¬ 
ing  July  10. 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

ARTHUR  W.  ARUNDEL  faced  the  le¬ 
gal  big  guns  of  the  $3.7-billion-a-year 
media  conglomerate  Times  Mirror  Co. 
and  did  what  any  sane  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  would  do:  He  surrendered 
—  but  not  without  a  parting  shot. 

The  dispute  arose  when  Arundel  put 
the  name  Times-Mirror  Newspapers  on 
his  expanded  weekly  group  in  honor  of 
the  180-year-old  Loudoun  Times-Mirror 
in  Leesburg,  Va. 

Not  so  fast,  said  the  trademark 
lawyers  for  Times  Mirror,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Newsday,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  others.  They  threatened 
legal  action. 

“It  seems  the  starched-shirt  lawyers 
in  Los  Angeles,  who  have  no  newspaper 
named  Times-Mirror  anywhere,  feared 
we  would  topple  the  empire,”  Arundel 
said  in  a  prepared  statement. 

Times  Mirror  begs  to  differ. 


Joint  minority 
advancement  program 
is  expanded 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  Foundation  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Management  Center  at  North¬ 
western  University  have  announced  the 
expansion  of  their  joint  effort,  devel¬ 
oped  in  conjunction  with  NAA’s  diver¬ 
sity  department,  to  help  advance  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  minority  newspaper  executives. 

NAA  Foundation  will  give  money  to¬ 
ward  a  minority  employee’s  tuition  at 
NMC’s  executive  program  this  fall. 

California  editor 
writes  book 

MICHELLE  CARTER,  MANAGING 
editor  of  California’s  San  Mateo  Times, 
has  co-authored  a  book.  Children  of 
Chernobyl:  Raising  Hope  From  the  Ashes. 

The  narrative  chronicles  the  efforts 
of  Americans  to  bring  chemotherapy 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  to  children 
with  life-threatening  illnesses  in  regions 
of  the  former  Soviet  Union  still  conta¬ 
minated  by  radiation  from  a  nuclear  re¬ 
actor  explosion  in  Chernobyl  in  1986. 

Carter  wrote  the  book  with  Michael 
J.  Christensen. 


The  Los  Angeles-based  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  was  concerned  about  confusion 
with  its  newspaper  group. 

“We  felt  we  had  to  correct  their  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  the  name  Times-Mirror 
Newspapers,”  said  Martha  Goldstein, 
spokeswoman  for  Times  Mirror  Co., 
which  incorporated  in  1884. 

“In  the  new  information  age,  you 
have  to  protect  intellectual  property  or 
it  is  lost  forever,”  she  said.  “We  view  it 
as  an  accident  on  their  part,  but  we  felt 
it  had  to  be  corrected. 

In  a  triumph  of  conciliation  over 
confrontation,  Arundel  selected  the 
name  Times  Community  Newspapers 
of  Virginia  for  his  eight  Fairfax  Coun¬ 
ty  weeklies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  122,000. 

“The  name  issue  is  behind  us  and  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  need  no  longer  fret 
that  we’ll  swallow  them  up  like  those 
other  dinosaurs  abroad  in  America  this 
summer,”  Arundel  said. 


We^re  Times-Mirror;  you  re  not! 
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Schanberg  Throws 
Some  Verbal  Blows 

Pulitzer  Prize  winner  says  press  is  too  passive  and  concerned 
about  popularity,  trades  barbs  with  New  York  Times  bureau  chief 


by  Allan  Wolper 

SYDNEY  H.  SCHANBERG,  a  New 
York  Newsday  columnist  who  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  with  the  New  York  Times 
for  his  coverage  of  the  Cambodian  war 
in  1975,  says  the  Times  and  America’s 
other  news  organizations  allowed  the 
Pentagon  to  push  them  around  during 
the  Gulf  war. 

“Johnny  Apple  seemed  most  worried 
about  getting  his  people  into  the  best 
pools,”  Schanberg  said  about  the 
Times’  Washington  bureau  chief  who 
ran  the  Gulf  war  operations  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

He  made  his  comments  at  a  panel 
discussion  entitled  “Can  we  see  the 
forest?  Why  does  [sic]  the  mass  media 
miss  the  truth  so  often?”  that  drew  150 
people  at  the  annual  Investigative  Re¬ 


porters  and  Editors  (IRE)  conference 
in  New  York  City. 

“We  threw  in  the  towel  during  the 
war,”  said  Schanberg,  now  an  associate 
editor  at  New  York  Newsday.  “Throw¬ 
ing  in  the  towel  is  the  one  thing  we 
can’t  do.  We  have  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  harass  the  Pentagon  system  out 
of  existence.” 

Apple  disputed  Schanberg’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  paper’s  coverage  of  the  war 
and  its  reaction  to  the  Pentagon  press 
restrictions. 


(Wolper  is  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Rutgers  University  in 
Newark,  N.J.) 


“That  is  not  true,”  Apple  said  in  a 
telephone  interview  from  his  Washing¬ 
ton  office. 

“1  put  my  two  best  people  outside 
the  press  pool.  Chris  Hedges  operated 
completely  outside  the  press  pool  and 
won  an  Ernie  Pyle  Award. 

“Eric  Schmidt  spent  all  of  his  time 
in  Riyadh  poking  around  the  innards 
of  the  command  structure.  Some  of  his 
stuff  was  under  my  byline  because  I 
wrote  the  roundups.” 

Apple  noted  that  he  was  not  involved 
in  the  pool  system  negotiations  but  ar¬ 
rived  after  it  had  been  put  into  place. 

He  said  his  only  concern  about  the 
press  pool  was  making  certain  that  his 
reporters  were  included  in  news  groups 
that  were  in  combat. 

“Sydney  wasn’t  there,”  said  Apple. 

Schanberg,  told  about  Apple’s  com¬ 


ments,  said  much  of  war  history  was 
written  by  journalists  who  analyzed  the 
conflict  afterward. 

Howard  Kurtz,  press  critic  for  the 
Washington  Post,  detailed  some  of  the 
Apple-press  pool  controversy  in  his 
new  book.  Media  Circus:  The  Trouble 
With  America’s  Newspapers. 

“Incensed  by  the  fact  that  the  Times’ 
only  pool  reporter  was  not  seeing  any 
action,  Apple  chewed  out  Colonel  Bill 
Mulvey,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon’s  Joint  Information  Bureau,” 
Kurtz  wrote. 

Mulvey  told  Kurtz  that  Apple  threat¬ 
ened  to  ruin  his  career  and  get  him 
fired. 


“He  was  very  abusive,”  Mulvey  said 
of  Apple. 

“He  said  I  had  used  everything  in 
my  power  to  favor  the  competition  and 
keep  the  New  York  Times  from  cover¬ 
ing  the  war.” 

Mulvey,  according  to  Kurtz,  said  Ap¬ 
ple  made  a  point  of  saying  he  would  be 
sitting  next  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney  at  the  Gridiron  Dinner, 
an  annual  media  event  for  Washing¬ 
ton  politicians  and  those  who  cover 
them. 

Apple,  who  criticized  Mulvey  in  a 
story  he  later  wrote,  denied  threaten¬ 
ing  to  get  the  colonel  fired. 

“I  did  say  that  I  would  take  this  up 
with  General  Schwartzkopf,”  Kurtz 
quoted  Apple  as  saying. 

“I  was  extremely  angry.  I  told  him 
Cheney  was  an  old  friend  of  mine  and 
a  sufficiently  good  friend  that  he’s  my 
guest  at  Gridiron.  I  did  not  say  he 
would  be  sitting  next  to  me.” 

Schanberg  told  the  IRE  convention 
that  the  Gulf  war  censorship  was  an 
outgrowth  of  press  passiveness  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  invasions  of  Grenada 
and  Panama. 

He  said  that  after  Panama,  reporters 
pledged  never  to  be  duped  again  but 
still  allowed  the  Pentagon  to  manipu¬ 
late  them. 

“They  told  us  that  there  we  couldn’t 
go  to  the  front  because  there  was  no 
space  on  the  B-52s,”  Schanberg  said. 
“They  could  have  fit  some  reporters  on 
those  B-52s.” 

Schanberg  said  tbe  Pentagon  had 
made  the  journalists  look  bad  by  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  attend  daily  briefings. 

“We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  placed 
in  the  worst  possible  forums,”  he  said. 
“We  looked  like  unknowledgeable  id¬ 
iots.  We  were  spoon-fed  information 
at  press  conferences.  The  worst  possi¬ 
ble  place  for  a  journalist  to  be  is  at  a 
news  conference.” 

He  said  too  many  reporters  were 


“We  allowed  ourselves  to  be  placed  in  the  worst 
possible  forums.  We  looked  like  unknowledgeable 
idiots.  We  were  spoon-fed  information  at  press 
conferences.  The  worst  possible  place  for  a 
journalist  to  be  is  at  a  news  conference.” 
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Monthly  newspaper  covers 
the  world  environment 


worried  about  polls  that  showed  them 
to  be  unpopular. 

“You  get  to  be  popular  by  being 
credible,”  he  said.  “We’ll  only  be  credi¬ 
ble  by  doing  our  jobs.” 

Schanberg  said  he  was  concerned 
about  President  Clinton’s  appointment 
of  David  Gergen  to  oversee  his  com¬ 
munications  operation. 

“He’s  a  nice  man  but  he  was  there 
[in  the  Reagan  White  House]  when 
they  began  creating  ways  to  cover  the 
war  under  controlled  conditions.” 

Schanberg  said  the  press  today 
seems  too  intent  on  being  popular  and 
worries  too  much  about  its  image  with 
the  public. 

“We  shouldn’t  worry  about  our  pop¬ 
ularity.  If  we’re  credible,  we’ll  be  popu¬ 
lar,”  he  said. 

Schanberg  attacked  his  own  news¬ 
paper  shortly  after  the  Gulf  war  ended, 
along  with  the  Times,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York  Post  for 
contributing  money  to  welcome-home 
festivities. 

Schanberg  resigned  from  the 
Times  in  1985  to  begin  writing  for 
Newsday  after  the  paper  had  dropped 
his  op  ed-page  column  for  allegedly 
attacking  superlandlord  Donald 
Trump  and  various  West  Side  build¬ 
ing  projects. 

Herbert  Gans,  a  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  sociology  professor  who  has  long 
been  a  media  observer,  said  investiga¬ 
tive  journalists  sometimes  limit  their 
search  for  the  truth  by  honing  in  on 
dramatic  stories. 

“Investigative  journalists  have  to 
have  a  villain,”  he  said.  “It  is  like  a 
morality  play.” 

Gans  noted  that  the  savings  and 
loan  scandal  that  had  begun  as  a  result 
of  deregulation  during  the  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  lay  untouched  for  a  long 
time. 

“The  S&Ls  were  allowed  to  loot,  so 
they  looted,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  L.A.  riots.” 

Gans  believes  that  journalists  are  of¬ 
ten  kept  from  learning  the  truth  by  the 
unwillingness  of  people  to  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 

“Journalists  depend  on  sources,  but 
sources  don’t  have  to  talk,”  he  said. 
“The  power  of  a  source  to  say  no  is  a 
limiting  factor.  Journalists  use  official 
sources  who  have  to  talk  to  reporters. 
If  they  lie,  then  it  is  an  official  lie.  It  is 
amazing  how  much  truth  investigative 
journalists  come  up  with  using  these 
methods.”  BE^P 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

WITH  ENVIRONMENTAL  NEWS 
often  on  front  pages  and  environmen¬ 
tal  reporting  a  specialty  beat  in  its  own 
right,  is  there  a  market  for  an  environ¬ 
mental  newspaper? 

The  Earth  Times  thinks  so. 

The  not-for-profit  paper  sprouted 
last  year,  in  time  for  the  U.N.  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Environment  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  with  seed 
money  from  the  New  York  Times 
Foundation. 

Though  it  publishes  monthly,  it  also 
offers  dozens  of  special  editions  a  year, 
including  daily  coverage  of  interna¬ 
tional  environmental  gatherings,  so 
that  by  mid-July,  it  had  produced  26 
papers  this  year. 

Earth  Times  prints  about  25,000 
copies  a  month,  most  of  them  mailed 
free  to  important  policy-makers  or 
distributed  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  About  2,000  are  sold.  The  cov¬ 
er  price  is  $2.50,  but  subscriptions  go 
for  $36  a  year  for  individuals,  $50  for 
institutions. 

Headquartered  in  the  Daily  News 
Building  in  New  York  and  published 
by  the  Earth  Pledge  Foundation, 
Earth  Times  has  a  full-time  staff  of 
four,  including  one  writer.  Most  of  its 
labor  comes  from  volunteers,  part- 
timers,  temporaries  and  free-lancers, 
many  of  them  former  New  York  Times 
hands. 

Other  contributors  have  names  such 
as  Bill  Clinton  and  A1  Gore.  Jimmy 
Carter  is  working  on  a  piece. 

Theodore  Kheel,  a  longtime  New 
York  newspaper  labor  negotiator  and 
Earth  Pledge  founder,  is  publisher  and 
occasional  columnist.  Writers  include 
Scientific  American  chairman  emeritus 
Gerard  Piel,  former  Times  columnist 
Richard  F.  Shepard  and  retired  Times- 
man  C.  Gerald  Fraser.  The  paper  is  de¬ 
signed  by  Louis  Silverstein,  former 
Times  assistant  managing  editor  and 
graphics  guru. 

Its  $900,000  annual  expenses  are 
subsidized  by  foundation  grants  and 
the  good  will  of  business  contribu¬ 
tors.  The  Daily  News  donates  office 
space.  New  York  Times  Regional 
Newspapers  gives  environmental 
stories.  Apple  Computers  tossed  in  a 


PROm  AND  GREENERY 


Experts  coe^at  UN  on  Business  and  Sustainable  Development 


Earth  Times 


publishing  system.  The  MacArthur 
Foundation  contributed  $100,000. 

But  Earth  Times  hopes  to  become 
self-supporting  by  1995,  said  Pranay 
Gupte,  45,  a  former  Times  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  is  paid  part-time  as 
executive  editor. 

The  paper  gets  some  revenue  from 
syndicating  stories  through  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  and  Gupte 
aims  to  increase  paid  circulation  and 
to  gain  more  advertising,  mostly  corpo¬ 
rate  messages  with  environmental 
themes. 

Already  this  year,  the  U.S.  forest 
products  manufacturer  Georgia  Pacific 
has  signed  up  for  seven  pages.  Ads  sell 
for  an  open  rate  of  $5,000  a  page. 

Subtitled  “News  and  opinion  about 
sustainable  development,”  Earth  Times 
aims  to  monitor  how  governments,  in¬ 
ternational  agencies  and  businesses 
keep  their  promises  on  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  to  foster  the  goal  of  sus¬ 
tained  development,  Gupte  said. 

He  said  the  paper  is  neither  ideolog¬ 
ical  nor  a  moral  watchdog.  It  avoids 
“propaganda”  and  aims  to  cover  in  a 
non-partisan  way  environmental  topics 
that  mainstream  papers  often  miss. 

“We  are  not  a  green  organization 
waving  the  flag  and  saying  green  is 
good,”  he  said.  BE^P 
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Cox  Newspapers 
Teams  with  Prodigy 

Will  launch  an  on-line  news  service  to  be  available  by  the  end 
of  this  year  to  home-computer  users  in  Atlanta  and  Palm  Beach 


by  Russell  Shaiv 

COX  NEWSPAPERS  IS  teaming  up 
with  Prodigy  Services  Co.  to  launch  an 
on-line  news  service  that  should  he 
available  by  the  end  of  this  year  to 
home-computer  users  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  areas  of  the  Cox-owned  Atlanta 
Journal'Constitution  and  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post. 

Cox  is  positioning  this  service  as  a 
step  beyond  other  newspaper-affiliated 
on-line  services  currently  in  existence 
—  most  of  which  offer  a  full-text  ver¬ 
sion  of  that  day’s  paper  along  with 
highlights  from  the  Associated  Press 
and  a  handful  of  dispatches  from  spe¬ 
cialized  news  services. 

Instead,  this  as-yet-unnamed  ser¬ 
vice  will  supplement  the  current  offer¬ 
ings  with  market-customized  and 


information  we  have  available  on  an 
average  day,”  added  Cox  Newspapers 
president  David  Easterly.  “The  cost  of 
newsprint  is  the  limiting  factor.  Com¬ 
puter  storage  is  relatively  cheap  and 
will  enable  us  to  greatly  expand  the  in¬ 
formation  we  can  provide.” 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  have  operated  the  Access 
Atlanta  service,  a  limited-menu  opera¬ 
tion  that  currently  has  slightly  fewer 
than  1,000  subscribers.  Via  on-line 
sales  prompts  and  perhaps  via  direct 
mail,  these  subscribers  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  switch  to  the  Atlanta-tailored 
version  of  Prodigy  when  it  is  launched. 
At  that  time.  Access  Atlanta  will  be 
discontinued. 

“Our  feeling  is  that  Access  Atlanta 
is  a  classic  skunk-works  venture.  We’ve 
made  no  claims  that  it  was  ever  going 


“We  intend  to  become  the  standard  electronic  link 
between  the  readers  and  publishers  of  all  major 
newspapers  nationwide.  We’re  ready  to  talk  to  all 
publishers  and  we’re  prepared  to  move  quickly,” 
said  Prodigy  president  Ross  Glatzer. 


greatly  expanded  menus  of  the  day’s 
world,  national  and  local  news,  includ¬ 
ing  numerous  unprinted  listings  and 
stories. 

“This  new  electronic  medium  means 
we  can  get  back  in  the  business  of  re¬ 
porting  really  local  information  like 
police  reports,  fire  calls,  civic  club 
meetings,  house  sales.  Little  League 
scores  and  the  like.  We  had  to  give  up 
most  of  that  years  ago  because  of  the 
cost  of  newsprint,”  said  Journal-Consti¬ 
tution  publisher  Dennis  Berry. 

“We  can  print  only  about  10%  of  the 


(Shaw  is  afrec'lance  writer  based  in 
Atlanta.) 


to  be  like  a  Prodigy,  nor  did  we  even 
hint  at  it,”  said  Jay  Smith,  executive 
vice  president  of  Cox  Newspapers. 

“We  put  our  toe  in  the  water  to  ex¬ 
periment  and  see  what  it  [operating  an 
on-line  news  service]  felt  like.  We 
didn’t  have  any  great  expectations  but 
we  felt  it  was  important  for  us  to  get  in 
and  try  something.” 

“All  along  we’ve  been  thinking 
about  how  we  wanted  to  enhance  our 
on-line  service  and  what  direction  we 
wanted  to  go.  Then  came  the  notion  of 
tying  in  with  a  service  like  Prodigy,” 
added  David  Scott,  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion  publisher  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  services. 


Compared  with  Access  Atlanta’s 
small  subscriber  count,  the  Atlanta 
market  currently  has  more  than  23,000 
Prodigy  subscribers.  This  number  is 
expected  to  increase  significantly 
when  the  new  service  is  under  way. 
Nationally,  Prodigy  has  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  subscribers. 

Revenue  stream  for  the  new  service 
will  come  from  a  combination  of  sub¬ 
scriber  fees  and  targeted  on-line  adver¬ 
tising,  said  Cox  and  Prodigy  officials. 
How  the  revenue  will  be  divided  was 
not  disclosed. 

Scott  said  several  logistical  and 
technical  issues  will  be  worked  out 
with  Prodigy  in  the  next  several  weeks. 
He  added  that  in  the  future,  the  ser¬ 
vice  presumably  could  be  upgraded  to 
carry  ZIP  code-targeted  advertising 
and,  within  a  few  years,  photographs. 

“Our  joining  with  Prodigy  will  give 
us  an  ample  opportunity  to  help  us  see 
some  of  these  things  to  fruition,”  Scott 
said. 

The  Post,  which,  unlike  the  Journal' 
Constitution,  does  not  currently  oper¬ 
ate  an  on-line  videotext  service,  will 
enter  the  market  about  the  same  time. 
The  next  Cox  newspaper  to  enter  the 
on-line  world  probably  will  be  the 
Austin  (Texas)  American-Statesman, 
which  will  come  on  board  in  1994. 

Cox  Cable,  another  division  of  Cox 
Enterprises,  is  considering  some  type 
of  Prodigy  partnership  for  its  service 
areas,  which  include  San  Diego,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  the 
Hampton  Roads  area  of  Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  Prodigy  officials  said 
they  are  looking  for  more  newspaper 
partners. 

“We  intend  to  become  the  standard 
electronic  link  between  the  readers 
and  publishers  of  all  major  newspapers 
nationwide.  We’re  ready  to  talk  to  all 
publishers  and  we’re  prepared  to  move 
quickly,”  said  Prodigy  president  Ross 
Glatzer.  BE^P 
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Reno  Meets  Press 
In  Friendlier  Confines 

U.S.  attorney  general  addresses  National  Press  Club  audience 


Janet  Reno 


by  Debra  Qersh 

DURING  THE  PRESS  conference  fol¬ 
lowing  the  catastrophic  end  to  the 
standoff  in  Waco,  Texas,  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  saw  a  change  in 
the  media  she  will  never  forget. 

“I  walked  into  a  press  conference  in 
which  television  cameramen,  commen¬ 
tators,  reporters  looked  at  me  as  if  they 
were  a  bunch  of  hungry  wolves,”  re¬ 
called  Reno  during  a  recent  luncheon 
address  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

“Their  questions  came  fast,  furious, 
angry.  Their  faces  were  angry  as  they 
pounded  the  questions  at  me:  ‘What 
spin  do  you  think  people  are  going  to 
put  on  this?  How  will  this  be  per¬ 
ceived?  Is  your  job  on  the  line?’  They 
almost  roared  at  me.” 

However,  Reno  said  that  about 
halfway  through  that  press  conference, 
she  suddenly  started  looking  at  faces 
that  had  changed. 

“The  questions  were  still  hard  ques¬ 
tions,  but  they  weren’t  angry  questions 
because  it  was  almost  as  if  we  had  be¬ 
come  together,  immersed  in  one  horri¬ 
ble  tragedy  .... 

“There  was  no  longer  competition 
between  that  press  corps  out  there  and 
me,  but  we  were  trying  to  understand 
together.  We  were  trying  to  understand 
what  each  one  of  us  would  have  done 
had  they  been  standing  in  my  shoes. 
We  were  trying  to  understand  life  and 
all  its  complexities.” 

Reno  said  she  will  never  forget  that 
afternoon,  noting  that  she  was  encour¬ 
aged  by  that  spirit,  which  carried  her 
through  the  spate  of  interviews 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“We  can  ask  the  hard  questions 
about  life  and  about  public  officials’ 
performance,  and  we  can  do  it  in  a 
thoughtful  and  constructive  way,”  she 
said. 

A  member  of  a  family  that  includes 
a  number  of  Florida  newspaper  people 
—  not  least  among  them  both  her  par¬ 


ents,  her  brother  and  grandfather  — 
Reno  told  those  at  the  Press  Club,  “I 
know  you.  And  I  know  that  you  care  so 
passionately  about  your  country,  about 
your  Constitution,  about  the  First 
Amendment.  But  I  know  more  than 
anything  else  .  .  .  that  you  care  pas¬ 


sionately  about  the  people  of  America 
and  how  we  reach  the  solution  to  the 
problems  that  we  all  face  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinarily  complex  time,”  she  said. 

Noting  that  she  doesn’t  “do  spin,” 
Reno  said  she  wants  “to  try  to  be  as  di¬ 
rect  and  understandable  as  possible. 
Alphabet  agencies,  Roman  numerals, 
jargons  —  the  jargon  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process  I’m  still  having  trouble 
understanding.” 


She  then  told  the  NPC  audience, 
“You  haven’t  helped  me  very  much.” 

Reno  criticized  the  media  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  “myth  of  this  lady  from  the 
swamps”  and  called  on  the  media  to 
“make  sure  that  you  dispel  the  myth 
and  engage  in  revisionist  history  be¬ 


fore  it  gets  too  far  down  the  line.” 

“You  make  it  very  difficult  because 
too  often  you  try  to  make  somebody 
something  they’re  not,”  she  said, 
adding  that  the  makeup  and  hair 
styling  forced  upon  her  when  appear¬ 
ing  on  a  network  television  program 
made  her  feel  like  “I  can’t  go  on  their 


Ironically,  Reno  said  she  never  got  so  many 
glowing  compliments  until  appearing  on  the  TV 
show:  “Not  about  the  stuff  and  substance  of  what 
I  said  .  .  .  but  how  magnificent  my  hair  looked.” 
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A  Debate 
About  the  Debates 

Hearing  held  on  two  congressional  bills  that 
would  regulate  the  presidential  election  debates 


by  Debra  Qersh 

TWO  BILLS  THAT  would  regulate 
presidential  election  debates  have  been 
introduced  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

H.R.  2003,  the  National  Presidential 
Debates  Act  of  1993,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.), 
would  require  candidates  receiving 
matching  funds  to  participate  in  a  se¬ 
ries  of  debates  both  during  the  primary 
season  and  leading  up  to  the  general 
election. 

H.R.  1753,  the  Democracy  in  Presi¬ 
dential  Debates  Act  of  1993,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Timothy  J.  Penny  (D- 
Minn.),  addresses  the  issue  of  third- 
party  candidates  and  sets  parameters  to 
ensure  their  inclusion  in  the  debates. 

A  hearing  on  both  bills  produced  a 


great  deal  of  information  about  the  de¬ 
bates  in  1992  and  issues  such  as  format, 
sponsorship  and  third-party  candi¬ 
dates. 

While  opinions  were  mixed,  there 
was  general  agreement  that  the  presi¬ 
dential  debates  have  become  institu¬ 
tionalized  and  are  likely  to  play  a  part 
in  future  elections,  though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  any  particular  format. 

In  fact,  Frank  J.  Fahrenkopf  Jr.,  co¬ 
chair  of  the  Commission  on  Presiden¬ 
tial  Debates  (CPD),  told  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  House  Administration’s  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Elections  that  the 
legislation  was  not  needed  precisely 
because  the  debates  have  become 
institutionalized. 

Becky  Cain,  chair  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  Education  Fund,  agreed 
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that  debates  “are  largely  institutional¬ 
ized  now”  and  added  that  she  does  not 
believe  “any  major-party  candidate  for 
president  or  vice  president  can  safely 
refuse  to  participate  in  a  debate  in  the 
foreseeable  future.” 

A  First  Amendment  argument 
against  congressional  requirements  to 
debate  came  from  Bobby  R.  Burchfield, 
a  partner  in  the  Washington  law  firm 
of  Covington  &  Burling,  who  served  as 
general  counsel  to  President  Bush’s  re- 
election  campaign  and  participated  in 
the  debate  negotiations. 

Burchfield’s  testimony  argued  that 
such  legislation  would  have  serious 
First  Amendment  ramifications. 

“Throughout  our  nation’s  history, 
candidates  have  always  been  afforded 
the  latitude  to  determine  how  they 
will  conduct  their  campaigns  and 


whether  speeches,  television  appear¬ 
ances,  newspaper  interviews  or  presi¬ 
dential  debates  are  the  most  effective 
way  of  communicating  their  messages,” 
he  testified. 

“If  a  candidate  exercised  his  or  her 
First  Amendment  right  to  refuse  to 
participate  in  presidential  dehates  .  .  . 
[the  legislation]  would  take  away  all  of 
that  candidate’s  federal  funding,” 
Burchfield  pointed  out.  “This  con¬ 
dition  therefore  violates  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Burchfield  also  noted  that  “despite 
the  provisions  for  public  funding  of 
House  and  Senate  campaigns  in  the 
bill,  the  sponsors  have  not  seen  fit  to 
vindicate  the  supposedly  important 
public  interest  in  debates  by  requir¬ 
ing  House  and  Senate  candidates 


who  receive  taxpayers’  money  to  de¬ 
bate.” 

A  former  official  of  the  Clinton/ 
Gore  campaign,  Harold  Ickes  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  also  testified 
against  legislating  the  debates. 

Ickes  pointed  to  the  “uniqueness  of 
any  set  of  negotiations  of  debates,” 
which  he  said  would  be  “virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  legislate”  as  well  as  it  being 
a  “mistake  for  Congress  to  get  into 
those  areas.” 

“In  my  view,  if  Congress  does  [enact 
legislation],  it  should  only  require  de¬ 
bates,”  Ickes  said,  cautioning  against 
going  any  further. 

Television  news  executives  from 
ABC,  CBS,  CNN  and  NBC  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  about  their 
experiences  with  the  1992  presidential 
debates  and  the  various  formats,  some 
used  for  the  first  time. 

Among  those  who  appeared  or  sub¬ 
mitted  testimony  were  Hal  Bruno,  di¬ 
rector  of  political  coverage  for  ABC 
News  and  the  vice  presidential  debate 
moderator  in  1992;  Marty  Plissner,  po¬ 
litical  director  of  CBS  News;  Tom 
Hannon,  executive  producer  of  CNN’s 
1992  campaign  election  coverage;  and 
William  O.  Wheatley  Jr.,  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Brokaw  Report  on  NBC 
News. 

“Regardless  of  the  format  used,  the 
important  point  is  to  have  debates  and 
to  make  sure  they  happen  on  a  reason¬ 
able  schedule  in  the  general  election 
—  with  no  room  tor  maneuvering, 
petty  squabbling  or  stalling  tactics  by 
the  campaigns,”  Bruno  stated  in  his 
testimony. 

“Televised  political  debates  may  be 
imperfect,  but  they  serve  the  impor¬ 
tant  purpose  of  educating  and  inform¬ 
ing  the  public  while  encouraging 
greater  participation  in  the  political 
process,”  Bruno’s  testimony  continued. 
“We  should  be  willing  to  explore  all 
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Seventy  percent  of  respondents  to  Times  Mirror’s 
survey  said  the  debates  were  helpful  in 
deciding  whom  to  vote  for. 


ideas  that  might  help  in  achieving  that 
goal.” 

The  importance  of  the  debates  to 
the  electorate  was  underscored  by  An¬ 
drew  Kohut,  executive  director  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  & 
the  Press,  who  said  70%  of  respon¬ 
dents  to  Times  Mirrors  survey  said  the 
debates  were  helpful  in  deciding  whom 
to  vote  for. 

In  addition,  “the  debates  provide 
the  electorate  with  the  opportunity  to 
form  judgments  about  the  candidates 
unfiltered  by  the  news  media,”  noted 
Kathleen  Hall  Jamieson,  the  Walter 
Annenberg  dean  and  professor  at  the 
Annenberg  School  for  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

“If  we  could  ensure  that  debates 
would  occur  and  could  know  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  the  format  would  be,  the 
process  would  be  improved,”  Jamieson 
noted.  “If  you  can  find  a  way  to  end 
the  debate  about  debates,  a  way  to  en¬ 
sure  follow-up,  a  way  to  sustain  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  mass  audience  and  a 
way  to  increase  the  quality  of  candi¬ 
date  argument,  then  your  delibera¬ 
tions  will  have  served  the  political 
process  well.” 

CBS’  Plissner  pointed  out  that  if  the 
candidates  are  left  to  decide  the 


specifics  of  the  debates,  it  not  only 
does  not  matter  who  sponsors  them 
but  also  makes  legislation  such  as  that 
currently  proposed  “of  dubious  value.” 

“If  the  candidates  simply  won’t  come 
to  terms  in  the  many  negotiable  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  debate,  who  shall  decide 
which  candidate  is  the  unreasonable, 
obstructive  one?”  Plissner  asked. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  candidate 
who  really  wants  to  debate  can  always 
force  the  other’s  hand  by  accepting  all 


his  terms,  but  you  can  get  debates  that 
way  without  passing  a  law.” 

In  addition,  changes  in  the  way  de¬ 
bates  were  presented  in  the  last  two 
presidential  seasons  likely  mean  more 
changes  are  on  the  way  for  1996. 

Paul  G.  Kirk  Jr.,  co-chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Presidential  Debates, 
pointed  out  that  “given  the  rapid  rate 


of  technological  change,  it’s  entirely 
possible  that  we  may  be  looking  at  op¬ 
tions  for  1996  that  haven’t  yet  been  in¬ 
troduced.” 

Third-party  candidates 
The  subcommittee  also  addressed 
the  issue  of  third-party  candidates,  a 
number  of  whom,  not  surprisingly, 
supported  the  idea  of  requiring  their 
participation. 

On  the  issue  of  third-party  candi¬ 


dates,  the  subcommittee  heard  from 
Arthur  R.  Block,  special  counsel  to  the 
New  Alliance  Party;  Diana  Carlin,  an 
associate  professor  of  communication 
studies  at  the  University  of  Kansas;  Stu¬ 
art  Reges,  national  director  of  the  Lib¬ 
ertarian  Party;  and  Warren  Decker,  pro- 
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Chris  Hendricks 


William  Steinauer 


J.D*  Alexander 


Mary  Stone 


J.D.  Alexander,  executive  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Post'lntelligencer,  has  been 
promoted  to  editor  and  publisher. 

He  succeeds  Virgil  Fassio,  who  is 
retiring. 

Alexander  has  worked  for  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  the  Wash- 
ington  Post  and  the  San  Diego  Union. 

Mary  E.  Stone,  director  of  creative 
and  production  services  for  the  Record, 
based  in  Hackensack,  N.j.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
and  director  of  development. 

Kevin  Noblet,  Latin  American  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  promoted  to  deputy  interna¬ 
tional  editor,  based  in  New  York. 

He  succeeds  Nicolas  B.  Tairo, 
who  was  named  bureau  chief  in  Israel. 

Barry  Renfrew,  bureau  chief  in 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  becomes 
Moscow  bureau  chief. 

He  succeeds  Bryan  Brumley,  who 
has  accepted  a  John  S.  Knight  Fellow¬ 
ship  for  studies  in  international  eco¬ 


nomics  and  commerce  at  Stanford 
University. 

John  Danisxewski,  Warsaw  cor¬ 
respondent,  replaces  Renfrew  as  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Johannesburg. 

Greg  Myre,  Johannesburg  news 
editor,  was  appointed  bureau  chief  in 
Islamabad,  Pakistan. 

He  succeeds  Sharon  Herbaugh, 
who  was  killed  while  on  assignment  in 
Afghanistan. 

Mark  O'Neil,  sales  and  marketing 
director  of  the  Middlesex  News  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  has  been  named 
president,  publisher  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Beacon  Newspapers,  Ac¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Lisa  Cemins,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Middlesex  News,  joins 
Beacon  Newspapers  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

David  Parker,  circulation  marketing 
manager  of  Time  magazine,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  director  of  Commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Co.  in  Boston. 


David  Weil,  a  1993  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  was  named 
associate  publisher  of  the  company. 

William  J.  Steinauer,  executive  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise, 
has  been  named  executive  editor  of  the 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  Levit- 
town.  Pa. 

Steinauer  succeeds  Leonard  R. 
Brown,  who  resigned. 

John  Costa,  deputy  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
was  appointed  executive  editor  of  the 
Statesman. 

Chris  Hendricks,  advertising  manag¬ 
er/marketing  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee,  has  been  promoted  to  marketing 
director. 

Hendricks  previously  worked  at  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Bob  DeLuca,  inside  sales  manager 
of  the  Bee,  assumes  the  new  position  of 
assistant  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er. 

Linda  Nielsen,  inside  sales  super¬ 
visor,  now  serves  as  voluntary  sales 
manager. 

Maureen  Abbott,  voluntary  sales 
supervisor,  is  now  commercial  sales  su¬ 
pervisor. 

William  W.  Cook,  attorney  with  the 
New  York  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine 
&  Moore,  has  been  named  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  Alfred  C.  Sikes,  the  head  of 
the  Hearst  New  Media  &.  Technology 
Group. 

Sharat  Sharan,  strategic  planning 
and  new  business  development  manag¬ 
er  with  AT&T  Cellular  and  Personal 
Communications  in  Whippany,  N.J., 
has  joined  the  group  as  director  of 
technology. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991>6900. 
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Book  Reviews 


Nodding  Carter:  The  Recenstroc* 
lien  ef  a  Racist.  Ann  Waldron.  (AR 
gonquin  Books  of  Chapel  Hill,  P.O. 
Box  2225,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27515- 
2225),  384  pages,  $23.95. 

Do  not  confuse  the  subject  of  this 
book  with  Hodding  Carter  111,  the  man 
who  worked  in  the  Jimmy  Carter  ad¬ 
ministration  as  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  public  affairs. 

His  father,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Hodding  Carter  Jr.,  the  subject  of  this 
hook,  became  one  of  the  strongest 
voices  coming  out  of  the  South  against 
segregation  in  the  1940s,  ’50s  and  ’60s. 

His  editorials  in  the  Greenville 
(Miss.)  Delta  Democrat'Times ,  which 
he  edited,  “and  sometimes  the  news 
stories,  were  partisan,  personal,  fervent 
and  emotional,”  says  author  Waldron. 
“Hodding  was  never  reflective,  analyt¬ 
ical  or  detached.” 

He  became  one  of  the  most  sought- 
after  writers  interpreting  the  South  in 
national  magazines. 

“Hodding  fought  sheriffs  like  a  dog 
fights  cats,”  says  Waldron,  and  he  par¬ 
ticularly  disliked  politicians  who  ex¬ 
ploited  racial  disharmony.  When  he 
started  his  career  in  Hammond,  La.,  he 
waged  a  relentless  fight  against  popular 
Sen.  Huey  Long. 

In  Greenville,  Miss.,  Carter,  taking 
on  powerful  Sen.  Theodore  Bilko,  be¬ 
gan  one  editorial,  “Theodore  Bilko’s 
mind  is  so  soaked  in  the  poisonous 
slime  of  his  bigotry  that  he  reminds  us 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  neglected 
cesspool.” 

During  World  War  11,  Carter  paro¬ 
died  local  officials  as  if  they  were  Nazis 
and  even  wrote  one  editorial  in  a  style 
as  if  it  were  appearing  in  a  Nazi  news¬ 
paper. 

He  referred  to  the  mayor  who  was 
trying  to  keep  the  City  Council  meet¬ 
ings  off-limits  to  the  press  as  “Herr 
Milton  Smith,  local  fuehrer,  and  ex-of- 
ficio  commandant  of  the  Greenville 
Gestapo.” 

A  man  of  humor.  Carter  had  his  pa¬ 
per  in  Greenville  sponsor  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Mule-Train  Race.  By  rigging  the 
race  —  trucking  a  fresh  mule  up  ahead 
of  the  train  —  the  mule  won.  Carter 
said,  concerning  critics  of  the  rigged 
stunt,  “1  can’t  run  for  public  office  and 
remain  an  editor,  but  the  staff  and  1 
participate  in  many  activities.” 

His  1946  Pulitzer  Prize  was  for  edito¬ 


by  Hiley  Ward 


rial  writing,  with  an  editorial  calling 
for  fairness  for  japanese-American  sol¬ 
diers  returning  after  the  war  cited. 

Suffering  from  advanced  arterioscle¬ 
rosis  and  impaired  eyesight,  he  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  65  in  1972. 

Waldron,  who  lives  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  has  worked  for  the  Atlanta  Con' 
stitution,  Houston  Chronicle  and  other 
newspapers. 

Fanny  Fern:  An  Independanl 

Woman.  Joyce  W.  Warren.  (Rutgers 
University  Press,  109  Church  St.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08901),  374  pages, 
$29.95. 

Newspaper  writer,  novelist  (Ruth 
Hall,  etc.)  and  what  some  believe  to  be 
the  first  American  woman  newspaper 
columnist,  Fanny  Fern  was  hot  proper¬ 
ty  back  in  the  1850s. 

When  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Ledger  signed  her  to  write  a  serialized 
story  for  the  paper,  the  paper  boasted, 
“Great  attraction!  New  story  for  the 
Ledger  by  Fanny  Fern!  .  .  .  The  most 
popular  authoress  in  this  or  in  any  oth¬ 
er  country  ....  For  this  production  we 
have  to  pay  by  far  the  highest  price 
that  has  ever  been  paid  by  any  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  to  any  author.” 

Few  today  remember  the  name  of 
Fanny  Fern,  but  back  then,  her  first 
book.  Leaves  From  Fanny's  Portfolio, 
outsold  such  legendary  writers’  books 
as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  and  Walt  Whitman’s 
Leaves  of  Grass. 

Her  cordial,  if  not  romantic  rela¬ 
tionship,  with  Whitman  is  treated  in 
this  book. 

In  a  series  of  biographical  columns, 
she  describes  Whitman  in  her  stirring 
style:  “Here  comes  Walt  Whitman, 
author  of  Leaves  of  Grass  ....  His 
shirt  collar  is  turned  off  from  his  mus¬ 
cular  throat,  and  his  shoulders  are 
thrown  back  as  if  even  in  that  fine, 
ample  chest  of  his,  his  lungs  had  not 
sufficient  play-room.  Mark  his  voice! 
high  —  deep  —  and  clear,  as  a  clarion 
note  .  .  .  .” 

While  other  women  of  the  time,  such 
as  Margaret  Fuller,  were  getting  atten¬ 
tion  as  writers  for  newspapers,  author 
Warren  insists  that  Fern  (her  real  name 
was  Sarah  Willis  Parton)  is  the  first 
American  woman  to  write  a  personal 
chatty  column  in  the  modern  sense. 

Fern’s  topics  ranged  from  forbidden 


social  subjects,  such  as  prostitution, 
venereal  disease  and  birth  control,  to 
advocating  prison  reform.  There  were 
also  domestic  and  child-rearing 
columns.  Some  of  her  axioms  are  re¬ 
membered;  for  example,  “The  way  to  a 
man’s  heart  is  through  his  stomach.” 

She  faced  early  struggles  as  a  widow 
with  children  and  opposition  from  a 
brother,  a  magazine  editor,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  read  or  publish  her  articles. 
(One  sympathetic  brother,  Richard 
Storrs  Willis,  a  musician  and  music  ed¬ 
itor,  composed  the  Christmas  carol,  “It 
Came  Upon  a  Midnight  Clear.”) 

Her  third  husband  and  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  was  James  Parton,  the  biograph¬ 
er  of  Horace  Greeley  and  others. 

Warren  teaches  English  at  Queens 
College,  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Taking  Thair  Placet  A  Documen¬ 
tary  History  ef  Women  anil 
Journalism.  Maurine  H.  Beasley, 
Sheila  J.  Gibbons.  (American  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016),  359 
pages,  $14  95. 

Along  with  the  renewed,  or  new,  in¬ 
terest  in  women  journalists  in  history 
comes  this  book,  which  not  only  gives 
a  brief  summary  of  the  lives  of  women 
journalists  in  history  but  features  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  writings. 

The  book  is  revised  and  expanded 
from  an  earlier  version,  which  was 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Women’s  Institute  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  entitled  Women  in  Media:  A 
Documentary  Source  Book. 

While  there  are  some  names  you  will 
look  for  in  this  book  but  not  find, 
there  are  most  of  the  mainstays,  with 
updated  chapters  on  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  today  and  minority  women 
journalists. 

Among  the  women  here  are  Mary 
Katherine  Goddard,  an  editor  during 
the  Revolution;  abolitionist  editor  Jane 
Swisshelm;  Elizabeth  Cochrane,  “Nel¬ 
lie  Bly,”  of  Pulitzer’s  World;  and 
African-American  editor  Ida  Wells- 
Barnett.  Fanny  Fern  (see  above)  even 
puts  in  an  appearance. 

Beasley  is  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  in  College 
Park. 

Gibbons  is  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  Gannett  Co.  BEd^P 
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Mainstream 
newspapers  and 
gay  personals 

Gay  men  and  ivomen  seeking  partners  is  a  growing 
classified  ad  category  at  some  newspapers 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

WITH  THE  ARRIVAL  of  voice  per¬ 
sonals,  a  growing  number  of  main¬ 
stream  newspapers  are  running  per¬ 
sonal  ads  in  their  classified  columns 
that  include  listings  for  gays  seeking 
partners. 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News  calls  its 
column  The  Meeting  Place,  designat¬ 
ing  space  for  gay  and  straight  ads,  with 
male  seeking  male,  female  seeking  fe¬ 
male,  male  seeking  female  and  female 
seeking  male  headings.  The  section 
runs  three  times  a  week. 

Karen  Weale,  News  telephone  sales 
manager,  estimated  that  15%  of  the 
personals  currently  running  are  male 
to  male,  5%  are  female  to  female  and 
80%  are  male  to  female  or  female  to 
male. 

All  the  personal  ads  are  subjected  to 
language  guidelines  to  ensure  that  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  ads  are  up  to  commu¬ 
nity  standards.  The  ads  must  be  word¬ 
ed  so  the  person  advertising  does  not 
give  the  impression  he  is  looking  for 
just  a  “sexual  liaison,”  said  Gerard 
Grabowski,  News  outside  sales  manag¬ 
er.  He  recently  moved  from  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager  position. 

All  the  papers  interviewed  here  cit¬ 
ed  rules  against  using  any  sexually  ex¬ 
plicit  language  in  the  ads. 

“We  read  the  copy.  If  it  is  in  good 
taste,  then  we  run  it,”  Weale  said. 

Guidelines  state  that  ads  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  singles  only,  no  married 
people. 

Last  names  are  not  accepted  since 
the  purpose  of  the  ads,  the  guidelines 
state,  is  for  the  person  placing  the  ad 
“to  be  able  to  completely  maintain  se¬ 
cret  identity  until  they  decide  to  re- 
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Chapter  2,  a  gay  dating  service,  is 
now  advertising  in  Boston’s  alternative 
newspapers,  such  as  the  Phoenix,  but 
has  not  run  ads  in  the  city’s 
mainstream  newspapers.  The  Boston 
Herald  says  it  would  run  gay  personals 
if  they  were  submitted. 


lease  this  information  to  anyone.” 

“The  real  question  is,  how  legally  do 
you  not  accept  the  ads?  Maybe  you  can 
make  the  argument  in  terms  of  com¬ 
munity  standards,  but  if  the  role  of  the 
column  is  to  serve  the  community  and 
readers,  I  don’t  see  how  you  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  them,”  Grabowski  said. 

“We  never  really  thought  not  to  run 
them.  I  know  some  newspapers  don’t 
take  them,”  Weale  said. 


However,  with  20%  of  the  revenue 
coming  from  the  gay  community, 
“newspapers  could  do  some  good  for 
themselves,  perhaps,  by  loosening  their 
rules  a  bit,”  she  said. 

Grabowski  agreed  that  whether  to 
accept  gay  classified  ads  was  never  a 
question  at  the  News.  “We  see  it  as  a 
method  for  people  to  meet,  and  it  is 
providing  a  community  service. 

“People  complain  about  all  kinds  of 
ads.  We  run  ads  for  sales  of  guns  and 
some  people  don’t  like  that.  If  we 
didn’t  accept  the  ads,  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  would  complain.  You’re  never 
going  to  satisfy  all  of  your  readers.  So 
you  do  what  is  legally  and  morally  cor¬ 
rect,”  he  said. 

The  ads  in  general,  straight  and  gay, 
generate  “a  lot  of  readership.  It  pulls 
people  into  the  classifieds,”  Weale  said. 

“There  is  a  great  interest  out  there. 
Newspapers  would  be  wise  to  look  at 
it,”  she  added. 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  runs  per¬ 
sonal  ads  three  to  four  times  a  week. 
Gordon  Beck,  classified  ad  manager, 
estimates  that  10%  to  15%  are  placed 
by  gays  seeking  partners. 

The  Tribune’s  voice  personals  do  not 
break  the  ads  into  categories.  While 
the  gay  ads  make  up  only  10%  to  15% 
of  the  total  ads,  they  do  account  for 
25%  of  the  revenue  from  the  900  num¬ 
bers,  Beck  said. 

“I  guess  they  have  more  to  talk 
about,”  he  said. 

If  a  newspaper  has  a  significant  gay 
population  in  its  market,  which  it 
would  if  it  is  in  a  metropolitan  area, 
and  does  not  run  gay  personals,  it  is 
“definitely  missing  out  on  revenue  po¬ 
tential,”  Beck  said. 

“We  figure  it  is  up  to  the  individual. 
We  know  our  area  has  a  gay  communi¬ 
ty,  and  we  don’t  discriminate,”  Beck 
said.  He  noted  that  there  has  been  no 
averse  reader  reaction  and  character¬ 
ized  Tampa  as  a  “fairly  liberal”  city. 

“In  fact,  we  had  more  reader  reac¬ 
tion  when  we  let  married  people  ad¬ 
vertise,”  Beck  said.  “We  got  tons  of 
phone  calls  from  women  who  thought 
ads  were  placed  by  their  husbands.  We 
don’t  do  that  anymore.” 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  have  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
personal  ads  coming  from  gays  than  in 
years  past,  according  to  Dean  Welch, 
classified  ad  manager.  While  hetero¬ 
sexual  ads,  on  average,  account  for 
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60%  of  the  total,  men-seeking-men  are 
about  25%  and  women-seeking-women 
ads  make  up  15%. 

“There  is  a  significant  amount  of  the 
ads  that  are  gay,”  Welch  said.  Of  the 
revenue  generated  from  the  voice  per¬ 
sonal  900  line,  40%  is  from  responses 
to  gay  ads. 

The  Journal  and  Constitution  never 
had  any  qualms  about  accepting  gay 
classifieds. 

“Why  not?  Gays  exist.  People  may 
act  like  they  don’t.  But  they  (gays)  want 
to  have  friendships  too,”  Welch  said. 

Welch  takes  the  position  that  people 
should  be  honest  when  they  advertise. 
He  would  rather  the  personal  column 
designate  a  section  for  gay  classifieds 
so  there  is  no  confusion  on  the  reader’s 
part. 

“It’s  better  to  be  honest  and  forth¬ 
right  in  what  you  want  rather  than 
have  people  get  upset  later  when  they 
find  out  they  have  been  misled,”  he 
said. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  split  its  per¬ 


sonal  ads  into  columns  “so  readers 
wouldn’t  be  confused,”  said  Larry 
Klein,  classified  ad  manager. 

The  Times  also  includes  other  cate¬ 
gories  in  its  personal  columns,  includ¬ 
ing  mutual  interests  such  as  ballroom 
dancing,  custom  1950  trucks  or  reli¬ 
gious  interests.  Klein  said  he  is  consid¬ 
ering  offering  a  seniors  category. 

He  said  that  when  the  Times  first 
started  to  run  personal  ads  last  year,  it 
received  two  kinds  of  complaints: 
those  people  who  were  unhappy  with 
gay  ads  and  those  who  were  unhappy 
in  general  that  the  newspaper  would 
“lower”  itself  to  run  personal  ads. 

“But  our  readers  wanted  them  and 
others  had  them,  so  we  kept  on  with 
them,”  Klein  said. 

The  complainants  about  the  gay 
personals  accused  the  newspaper  of 
condoning  the  gay  lifestyle  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  spread  of  the  AIDS 
virus. 

“We  debated  what  classifications  to 
offer.  It  became  evident  to  us  that  we 
needed  to  include  gay  personals,”  Klein 
said.  “We  don’t  condemn  or  condone. 
People  make  their  own  choice.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  offering  gay  classifieds  was 
appropriate  for  us.” 

Some  newspapers,  such  as  the  St. 


Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times,  began  with  a 
policy  not  to  accept  gay  ads  and  then 
reversed  that  policy. 

“We  started  out  not  accepting 
them  but  then  we  received  some  re¬ 
quests  and  we  did  not  want  to  dis¬ 
criminate,”  said  Elaine  Myers,  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager. 

“Our  policy  is  not  to  discriminate  in 
our  hiring  or  any  other  aspect  of  the 
paper,”  she  pointed  out.  “We  carry  that 
through  to  our  advertising.” 

The  Times  does  not  separate  gay 
personals  from  the  straight. 

“We  have  two  classifications:  fe¬ 
males  seeking  and  males  seeking,”  My¬ 
ers  said.  The  percentage  of  gay  ads  is 
small,  maybe  2%,  she  said. 

“It’s  not  a  big  market,”  she  remarked. 

Two  newspapers  said  they  would  ac¬ 
cept  gay  ads  but  have  never  received 
any  —  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times  and 
the  Boston  Herald. 

Ted  Benson,  Erie  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  personals  column  tells 
readers  upfront  that  the  categories  are 


men  seeking  women  and  women  seek¬ 
ing  men. 

“Our  job  is  to  appeal  to  the  market, 
as  any  newspaper  does,”  he  said.  If  the 
market  has  a  large,  strong  gay  commu¬ 
nity,  the  news  and  advertising  in  the 
paper  would  reflect  that,  Benson  said. 

He  noted  that  Erie  is  a  town  that 
has  only  one  gay  bar  and  it  does  not 
advertise  that  fact. 

“Erie  is  not  ready  for  it,  and  obvious¬ 
ly  there  is  not  a  need  for  [gay  person¬ 
als]  because  we  haven’t  even  been 
asked  about  it,”  Benson  said.  He  noted 
that  no  other  papers  in  his  market  run 
gay  classifieds  either. 

The  Herald,  which  has  been  run¬ 
ning  voice  personal  ads  for  two  years, 
does  have  alternative  newspapers  in  its 
market,  such  as  the  Boston  Phoenix, 
that  run  gay  personals. 

“We  would  accept  ads,  but  we  have 
never  had  any  submitted,”  said  Paul 
Guyla. 

“I  suppose  if  a  person  is  truly  look¬ 
ing  for  a  response,  they  will  use  the  al¬ 
ternative  publications.” 

Chapter  2,  a  gay  dating  service,  is 
now  advertising  in  Boston’s  alternative 
newspapers.  The  dating  service  is 
available  nationwide  and  has  most  of 
its  offices  in  the  Southeast.  BES?? 


Extra  Bilingual 
papers  launch  TMC 
in  Chicago  suburbs 

EXTRA  BILINGUAL  COMMUNITY 
Newspapers  has  launched  a  TMC  pro¬ 
gram  in  Chicago  that  it  calls  Total  Lati¬ 
no  Market  Coverage. 

El  Extra  Grande,  a  weekly  tabloid 
with  all  articles  published  in  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish,  has  a  distribution  of 
50,000  copies  in  Chicago  suburbs. 

Combined  with  the  68,000  copies  of 
Extra  Bilingual  Community  News¬ 
papers  distributed  in  the  city  of  Chica¬ 
go,  this  first  phase  of  the  Total  Latino 
Market  Coverage  (TLMC)  program 
claims  a  reach  of  91%  of  all  suburban 
Latino  households  and  40%  of  all  city 
Latino  households. 

El  Extra  Grande  is  distributed  Satur¬ 
days  door-to-door  in  plastic  bags  by  In¬ 
dependent  Delivery  Service,  the  big 
Midwest  alternate  deliverer. 

The  TMC  product  is  more  entertain¬ 
ment-oriented  than  the  regular  Extra 
papers  and  draws  on  materials  from  its 
sister  publication  in  New  York  City,  El 
Diario. 

Extra  marketing  director  Mary  Mont¬ 
gomery  said  Latino  households  were 
pinpointed  on  a  census  tract  level  be¬ 
cause  Hispanics  are  too  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  Chicago’s  suburbs  to 
be  reached  on  a  ZIP  code  basis. 

Extra  publisher  Mira  Tellez  said  the 
company  settled  on  the  name  of  Total 
Latino  Market  Coverage  after  focus 
groups  showed  a  marked  preference 
for  the  term  over  the  original  designa¬ 
tion  of  “Total  Hispanic  Market  Cover¬ 
age.” 


Journalism  Fellowship 
in  Japan 

(Novanber  1993) 

Applications  are  being  accepted 
for  a  two-week  working  fellow¬ 
ship  in  Japan  including  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reporting/ research  project 
and  introductory  tour  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  press.  Application  deadline 
is  August  16.  For  application  in- 
fomaation,  call: 

THE  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists 

(ReSTON,  ViRaNIA) 

(703)  620-5984 


“You’re  never  going  to  satisfy  all  of  your  readers. 
So  you  do  what  is  legally  and  morally  correct.” 
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Advertising/Promorion _ 

Jewish  Press  says 
city  selectively 
harassed  advertisers 

Editor  feels  his  paper’s  criticism  of  New  York  City 
Mayor  David  Dinkins  may  have  spurred  the  action 

by  Tony  Case 

“SUITS  FROM  $100!”  “CDs  as  low  as 
$5!”  “Furniture  up  to  75%  off!” 

The  use  of  this  less-than-specific 
language  in  advertisements  has  long 
been  a  favorite  gimmick  for  attracting 
customers.  It  has  also  been  at  the  heart 
of  a  dispute  in  recent  weeks  between 
New  York’s  weekly  Jewish  Press  and  the 
city’s  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  newspaper  said  the  depart¬ 
ment  charged  its  advertisers  with  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising  and  slapped  them 
with  summonses  after  they  ran  ads 
containing  such  wording  —  even 
though  the  businesses  were  not  cited 
for  running  the  very  same  ads  in  oth¬ 
er  publications. 

Consumer  Affairs  alleged  that  this 
type  of  advertising  violates  the  city’s 
administrative  code  because  it  does 
not  supply  actual  price  standards  for 
comparison. 

But  the  Brooklyn-based  Press  coun¬ 
tered  that  when  its  representatives  re¬ 
viewed  advertising  in  other  New  York 
City  newspapers,  they  found  that  such 
language  was  commonly  used. 

“We  feel  this  is  selective  enforce¬ 
ment,”  complained  editor  Arnold  Fine. 

“Our  argument  is  that  the  ad  is  simply 
an  invitation  to  purchase,  and  the 
courts  have  ruled  in  the  past  to  that 
effect.” 

Fine  said  Consumer  Affairs  should 
have  issued  warnings  instead  of  cita¬ 
tions  carrying  fines  to  those  businesses 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  department  should  go  one  fur¬ 
ther,  he  added,  by  providing  written 
guidelines  to  newspaper  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  clarifying  what  is  and  is  not 
acceptable  language  for  ads,  “so  a 
newspaper  has  a  fighting  chance  of 
knowing  they’re  breaking  an  obscure 
law.” 

In  a  Page  One  story  July  9,  the  Press 


!  JEWISH  PRESS 


Rabin  Charges: 

U.S.  IS  BOWING 
TO  ARAB  DEMANDS 


The  Jewish  Press  ran  this  derogatory 
front-page  cartoon  of  New  York  City 
Mayor  David  Dinkins  after  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Affairs  began 
issuing  summonses  to  its  advertisers  for 
running  deceptive  ads  in  the  newspaper. 

announced  it  had  called  for  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  Consumer  Affairs  to  show 
which,  if  any,  advertisers  in  other 
newspapers  were  ticketed  for  violating 
the  city  code. 

City  Councilman  Noach  Dear 
agreed  to  prepare  a  resolution  calling 
for  the  probe  and  Councilwoman  Su¬ 
san  Alter,  who  is  running  for  public  ad¬ 
vocate,  sent  a  letter  to  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  requesting  the  names  of  advertis¬ 
ers  in  violation,  according  to  the 
article. 

One  week  later,  however,  the  battle 
appeared  to  have  been  settled  after  the 
two  sides  met  at  the  Press  office. 

At  the  July  14  powwow,  acting  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Consumer  Affairs  Richard 
Schrader  agreed  to  a  three-month 
moratorium  on  the  ticketing  and  of¬ 


fered  to  sponsor  a  seminar  for  the  pa¬ 
per’s  advertisers  to  educate  them  about 
ad  regulations,  according  to  Fine. 

But  the  question  remains:  Why  was 
the  Jewish  paper  singled  out  in  the  first 
place? 

Press  editorial  writers  said  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  paper  had  been  critical  of 
Mayor  David  Dinkins,  especially  his 
policies  regarding  race  relations.  (The 
paper  has  called  the  mayor’s  policies 
“ill-conceived,”  “exceedingly  harmful” 
and  “one-sided.”) 

Fine  suggested  that  Schrader  might 
have  instigated  the  ticketing  frenzy  to 
make  Brownie  points  with  Dinkins. 

“We  have  to  assume  that  he  is  trying 
to  curry  favor  with  the  mayor,”  he  said 
in  an  interview  before  this  week’s 
meeting.  “If  you’re  acting  commission¬ 
er,  the  trick  is  to  become  the  commis¬ 
sioner.  If  you  show  that  your  depart¬ 
ment  is  bringing  a  lot  of  money  into 
the  city,  then  you  have  a  good  shot  at 
becoming  commissioner.” 

Fine  estimated  that  in  the  last  four 
to  five  months,  representatives  —  most 
of  them  outraged  —  from  50  to  75 
businesses  notified  the  paper  that  they 
had  been  ticketed,  and  he  assumed 
there  were  even  more  who  chose  not 
to  speak  up.  He  would  not  name  any  of 
the  advertisers. 

The  editor  hopes  now  that  Schrader 
has  called  a  cease-fire,  the  paper  can 
normalize  relations  with  its  advertisers. 
His  message  to  them:  “Everything  is 
clear.”  ■Ec?P 

One  order/one  bill 

PRINT  MARKETING  CONCEPTS  of 
Houston  is  forming  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  department  and,  in  effect,  cre¬ 
ating  a  one  order/one  bill  advertising 
buy  for  companies  wanting  to  reach 
readers  through  its  weekly  television 
magazine. 

The  magazine’s  circulation  is  3.5  mil¬ 
lion,  according  to  Charles  L.  Dye,  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO.  A  national  buy  with 
Tribune  Media  Services  will  also  be 
available,  providing  a  total  circulation 
of  24  million. 

Mona  Stewart,  current  senior  vice 
president  and  advertising  sales  director, 
will  launch  the  new  effort.  National 
sales  offices  will  be  located  in  Houston, 
Chicago,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  and  New 
York.  Christine  Richey,  a  PMC  sales 
representative,  succeeds  Stewart  in  her 
old  post. 
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^al  Briefs 


Sun- Sentinel 
settles  FoIA  suit 

THE  SUN-SENTINEL  in  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale,  Fla.,  has  settled  a  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act  lawsuit  against  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  compelling  the 
agency  to  make  telephone  sales  fraud 
records  public. 

The  paper  sued  the  FTC  after  the 
agency  denied  two  written  requests  for 
material.  The  agency  argued  that  dis¬ 
closure  would  interfere  with  FTC  inves¬ 
tigations  of  the  telemarketing  industry. 

In  February,  the  FTC  reversed  its  po¬ 
sition  and  agreed  to  release  information 
to  the  paper  and  settle  the  suit. 

In  recent  years,  the  FTC  has  received 
thousands  of  complaints  from  across 
the  country  alleging  telemarketing 
fraud.  The  Sun-Sentinel  requested 
copies  of  the  complaints  in  April  1992 
as  part  of  an  investigation  into  telemar¬ 
keting  fraud. 

Fred  Schulte,  the  paper’s  investiga¬ 
tions  editor,  cited  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act,  which  requires  federal 
agencies  to  make  certain  records  public. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  did  not  ask 
the  FTC  to  identify  firms  under  investi¬ 
gation  or  consumers.  It  sought  the 
number  and  type  of  complaints,  the  lo¬ 
cations  of  offending  telemarketers  and 
their  victims,  and  reports  on  the  status 
of  FTC  efforts  to  collect  fines  levied 
against  telemarketers. 

.A^mong  the  records  turned  over  to 
the  paper  were  computer  data  showing 
that  telemarketers  had  failed  to  pay 
more  than  $100  million  in  federal  court 
judgments  won  by  the  FTC  since  the 
mid-1980s. 

Lawsuit  charges 
journalist 
with  plagiarism 

A  FEDERAL  LAWSUIT  charging  pla¬ 
giarism  has  been  filed  against  Edwin 
Chen,  Washington-based  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  a  publisher 
in  connection  with  his  1992  book. 
Cheating  Death. 

The  plaintiff  is  free-lance  writer  Ann 
Louise  Bardach,  who  alleges  that  the 
book  about  a  murder-for-insurance  case 
was  “copied  largely”  from  her  15,000- 


word  article  in  the  October  1989  issue 
of  Vanity  Fair. 

Richard  Boggs,  a  Glendale,  Calif., 
physician,  was  sentenced  to  life  in 
prison  for  what  authorities  said  was  a 
planned  murder  to  collect  insurance. 

In  papers  filed  by  their  attorney, 
Chen  and  his  publisher.  Penguin  Books 
USA  Inc.  in  New  York,  have  denied  the 
allegations.  The  case  is  scheduled  for 
trial  in  Los  Angeles  in  November. 

High  school  editor 
sues  over  suspension 

A  CHICAGO  HIGH  school  newspaper 
editor  is  suing  her  principal  for  $2  mil¬ 
lion  in  connection  with  her  suspension 
because  of  an  editorial  she  wrote  about 
the  school’s  dress  code. 

Cynthia  Hanifin,  a  now-graduated 
17-year-old  who  was  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Hubbard  High  School  Cavalier, 
filed  suit  in  Cook  County  Circuit  Court 
claiming  that  principal  Charles  Vietzen 
violated  her  First  Amendment  rights 
and  subjected  her  to  “humiliation,  in¬ 
sult  and  mental  anguish”  when  he  sus¬ 
pended  her  for  four  days  after  her  edito¬ 
rial  was  published. 

The  dispute  involved  an  editorial 
about  whether  Hubbard  students 
should  be  allowed  to  wear  shorts. 

According  to  school  officials,  the 
newspaper’s  faculty  adviser  ordered  ed¬ 
itor  Hanifin  not  to  run  the  column. 

According  to  Hanifin,  she  was  not 
told  the  column  was  to  be  killed. 

In  any  case,  the  column  ran  in  the  is¬ 
sue  published  June  4. 

By  that  time,  the  principal  had  al¬ 
ready  relaxed  the  ban  on  shorts,  as,  stu¬ 
dents  say,  he  eventually  does  every  year. 

But  neither  side  appeared  ready  to 
leave  the  issue  at  that. 

Vietzen  suspended  Hanifin  for  four 
days  —  and  she  and  her  mother  re¬ 
sponded  by  generating  television  news 
coverage  of  the  student’s  attempts  to 
enter  a  graduation  rehearsal,  a  tradi¬ 
tional  senior  luncheon  and  an  awards 
ceremony. 

The  student  and  her  mother  were  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged  with  trespassing  on 
school  grounds. 

“I’m  happy  that  I’m  standing  up  for 
what  I  believe  in,”  Hanifin  said  in  a 
Chicago  Tribune  story  written  by  An¬ 
drew  Gottesman. 


In  an  interview  with  Gottesman, 
principal  Vietzen  had  another  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  actions  of  Hanifin,  who 
enters  Northwestern  University  as  a 
journalism  student  this  fall. 

“The  story,  to  me,  was  just  trumped 
up,”  the  principal  said.  “This  is  a  non¬ 
issue.  It’s  so  silly.  Cynthia  likes  to 
create  issues  over  nothing.  She’s  a 
crusader.” 

Whitney  Houston 
sues  N.Y.  Post 
over  bogus  story 

SINGER  WHITNEY  HOUSTON  will 
need  more  than  a  good  case  to  collect 
on  her  $60  million  libel  suit  against  the 
New  York  Post:  The  tabloid  is  already 
in  bankruptcy  court,  losing  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  a  month  and  nearly  closing  earlier 
this  month. 

The  paper  erred  royally  April  28  when 
it  reported  in  a  Page  3  story  that  Hous¬ 
ton  had  been  hospitalized  in  Miami  for 
an  irregular  heartbeat  after  overdosing 
on  diet  pills  that  she  had  been  taking  to 
lose  some  of  the  200  pounds  she  had 
gained  during  pregnancy. 

Attributing  “a  source  close  to  Hous¬ 
ton,”  reporters  Florence  Anthony  in 
Florida  and  Bill  Hoffmann  in  New  York 
also  said  comedian  Eddie  Murphy 
“rushed  to  the  hospital  to  be  by  her 
side”  after  the  songstress’  husband, 
singer  Bobby  Brown,  sped  her  to  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital. 

The  problem  was  Houston  denied 
the  whole  thing  and  the  hospital  had 
no  record  of  treating  her. 

It  took  Houston’s  attorneys  all  of  one 
day  to  file  a  complaint  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Manhattan.  Alleging  the  Post 
made  no  effort  to  verify  the  story,  the 
suit  says  the  Post  was  simply  trying  to 
peddle  newspapers  at  Houston’s  ex¬ 
pense,  “the  truth  being  no  impedi¬ 
ment.”  It  seeks  $10  million  in  actual  and 
$50  million  in  punitive  damages. 

The  day  after  the  filing,  the  Post  ran 
a  Page  3  “correction”  retracting  its 
original  story,  point  by  point.  The 
humbled  tab  said  it  “sincerely  regrets 
these  errors.” 

“They  ran  a  correction  and  the 
lawyers  are  reviewing  the  papers.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  they’ll  have  no  response  at 
this  time,”  said  the  Post’s  outside  public 
relations  representative. 
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News  Tech 


Newsprint  recycling 
60  years  later 


SIXTY  YEARS  AGO,  a  Sartell,  Minn., 
mill  began  producing  newsprint  from 
deinked  waste  paper.  Although  other 
paper  grades  were  being  recycled,  satis¬ 
factory  groundwood  waste  paper  deink- 
ing  until  then  had  not  been  achieved  at 
low  cost. 

The  deinking  method  was  developed 
by  two  Canadian  chemists,  patented  by 
a  New  York  company  and  licensed  to 
papermills  through  the  James  Flett  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  patent  holder  told  E&P 
in  March  1933  that  the  deinked  pulp 
would  average  $5  to  $10  less  per  ton 
than  groundwood  pulp,  with  only  3%  to 
4%  fiber  loss. 

Industrial  Products  Corp.  invested 
$500,000  to  commercially  develop  the 
chemical-mechanical  process  that  yield¬ 
ed  a  clean,  bright  pulp  from  old  news¬ 
papers  and  other  papers. 


At  the  time,  James  Flett  told  E&P 
that  the  newsprint  recycling  process 
meant  American  publishers  need  no 
longer  fear  creation  of  a  Canadian 
newsprint  monopoly.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  mills  would  be  able  to  locate  near 
metropolitan  areas  that  generate  most 
of  the  waste  paper. 

“It  means,  further,  that  the  future  of 
the  newsprint  industry  will  be  largely 
predicated  on  waste  paper  as  a  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  not  on  wood  pulp,”  said  Flett. 

“This  means  the  elimination  of  long 
freight  hauls  on  paper  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  the  newsprint 
tonnage  to  American  paper  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  will  be  able  to  employ  large 
numbers  of  American  papermakers,”  he 
concluded. 


Increasing  consumer  and  govern¬ 
ment  interest  in  use  of  recycled  prod¬ 
ucts  has  indeed  added  to  domestic 
manufacture  of  newsprint  from  deinked 
papers.  Much  as  Flett  predicted  60 
years  ago,  one  deinked  pulp  maker 
hopes  to  build  a  recycled  newsprint  mill 
in  New  York  City,  where  it  will  create 
140  full-time  jobs  in  what  has  long  been 
one  of  the  city’s  most  blighted  areas. 

Ponderosa  Fiber’s  planned  New  York 
City  newsprint  recycling  mill  still  awaits 
agreement  with  the  city  regarding  its 
use  of  wastewater  from  processed 
sewage  and  its  connection  to  the  city 
steam  system  (E&P,  Sept.  7,  Dec.  7, 
1991). 

Ponderosa’s  Recycling  Corp.  of 
America  was  to  use  old  newspapers  col¬ 
lected  by  the  city’s  residential  recycling 
program  as  furnish  for  its  mill,  con¬ 


struction  of  which  was  to  begin  earlier 
this  year  in  the  city’s  South  Bronx. 

According  to  New  York  Newsday, 
however,  the  city  will  not  allow  RCA  to 
take  old  newspapers  until  issues  related 
to  the  mill  are  resolved.  RCA  was  to 
haul  old  newspapers  to  Ponderosa  facil¬ 
ities  outside  New  York  until  its  city  mill 
was  running. 

Across  the  country,  Arizona  legisla¬ 
tors  in  May  enacted  tax  incentives  for 
recyclers  that  drew  a  second  newsprint 
recycling  mill  to  the  state,  where  Stone 
Container  Corp.  already  recycles  news¬ 
print  at  Snowflake. 

The  July  Pulp  &  Paper  reports  that 
Fletcher  Challenge  Ltd.  “will  proceed 
with  engineering  studies  and  permit  ap¬ 
plications”  for  a  greenfield  mill  near 


Red  Rock,  northwest  of  Tucson.  Citing 
an  impact  study,  P&P  said  the  $400 
million  project  could  be  completed  by 
the  fall  of  1995. 

The  one-machine  mill  would  pro¬ 
duce  about  230,000  tons  of  100%  recy¬ 
cled  newsprint  per  year  from  275,000 
tons  of  waste  paper.  ■ES’P 

Newsprint  use  falls 

NEWSPRINT  USE  BY  US.  daily  news¬ 
papers  fell  in  May  by  1.8%  compared 
with  the  year-earlier  level,  according  to 
the  Newspaper  Association  of  America. 

The  preliminary  figure  from  NAA’s 
statistical  sample  is  the  first  year-to-year 
decline  in  1993.  Consumption  through 
the  first  five  months  was  1.3%  higher 
than  during  the  same  period  last  year. 

Publishers  averaged  a  47-day  supply 
at  the  end  of  May,  compared  with  35 
days  in  May  1992. 

For  North  American  newsprint  mak¬ 
ers,  production  exceeded  that  of  May 
1992  by  2.6%  and  shipments  fell  0.6%, 
the  first  monthly  decline  in  1993. 

Suppliers’  end-of-month  stocks  of 
509,100  metric  tons  were  the  year’s 
highest,  owing  to  U.S.  producers’  large 
inventories  (the  first  monthly  increase 
over  1992)  that  more  than  offset  little 
change  in  Canadian  producers’  stocks. 

While  U.S.  mills  operated  at  94  4% 
of  rated  capacity,  Canadian  mills  were 
at  100%  in  May. 

Mead  Data  expands 
Ethnic  NewsWatch 

MEAD  DATA  CENTRAL,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  added  six  publications  to  the 
Ethnic  NewsWatch  file  on  Nexis. 

A  product  of  SoftLine  Information 
available  since  September,  the  indexed 
full-text  database  of  U.S.  ethnic  and 
minority  newspapers  now  includes  Arab 
American,  Indian  Country  Today,  Ital¬ 
ian  Voice,  Tundra  Times,  The  Ukrain- 
ian  Weekly  and  We/Mbl. 

Mainstream  U.S.  dailies  recently 
added  to  Nexis  include  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  Orlan¬ 
do  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune  and  San  Diego  Union-Tribune . 

European  dailies  new  to  Nexis  are  the 
Guardian  (U.K.),  the  Irish  Times  and 
Switzerland’s  Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung. 


Ponderosa  Fiber’s  planned  New  York  City 
newsprint  recycling  mill  still  awaits  agreement 
with  the  city  regarding  its  use  of  wastewater  from 
processed  sewage  and  its  connection  to  the  city 
steam  system. 
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Orders  and  installations 


Baseview  Products  Inc., 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Macintosh-based  publishing  soft¬ 
ware  at  five  dailies,  two  Georgia  week¬ 
lies  and  a  business  journal.  Dailies  in 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Texas  and 
Virginia  installed  various  editorial  and 
advertising,  communications  and  print 
spooling  products  as  well  as  Baseview 
XTensions  to  QuarkXPress. 

The  MoscoiV'Pullman  Daily  News, 
covering  Idaho  and  Washington,  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  CirculationPro  to  track 
subscribers,  non-subscribers  and  perti¬ 
nent  customer  information  and  Distri¬ 
bution  Handler  to  track  the  paper’s 
sellers  and  carriers. 

Progressive  Recovery  Inc., 

Dupo,  111. 

Skid-mounted  Print-Vac  waste  ink 
reclaiming  system  at  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  for  automatic  removal  of  pa¬ 
per  fines,  solvent  and  excess  water  and 
return  of  more  than  95%  of  ink. 
Processes  55-330  gallons  per  cycle. 
Closed-loop  design  eliminates  emis¬ 
sions.  Includes  digital  temperature 
readout  and  fail-safe  temperature,  pres¬ 
sure  and  liquid  level  monitoring.  Sys¬ 
tem  can  he  used  for  letterpress,  offset, 
dilitho  and  soybean  oil  inks. 

System  Integrators  Inc., 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Editorial  systems  for  U.S.  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  dailies.  Kentucky’s  33,000-circu¬ 
lation  Owensboro  Messenger-Znquirer 
is  the  first  to  buy  the  Synthesis  66  XR 
for  midrange  editorial,  library  and  pag¬ 
ination  applications. 

Macintosh-based  pagination  uses 
Page  Director  and  Ad  Director  layout 
software  tied  via  SIlMac  interface  to 
the  database  on  the  Tandem  and 
SIIQuest  interface  to  QuarkXPress. 

SII  will  supply  its  RoadRunner  Win- 
dows-hased  front  end  for  31  PC  work¬ 
stations  on  an  Ethernet  LAN  linked  to 
a  Tandem  CLX/R  server.  Among  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  system  selection,  produc¬ 
tion  vice  president  Julian  Boone  cited 
fault-tolerance,  service,  expandability 
and  integration  with  other  systems. 

Newcastle  Newspapers  Pty  Ltd., 
New  South  Wales,  is  adding  Editorial 
Synthesis  66  to  its  existing  system  for 
the  57,000-circulation  daily  Newcastle 
Herald  and  107,000-circulation  weekly 
Newcastle  &  Lake  Marquarie  Post. 


The  papers  will  use  RoadRunner  on 
64  networked  486-based  PCs  tied  to  a 
Tandem  server.  It  will  lay  out  news  on 
nine  Color  INL  workstations. 

To  manage  PostScript  output  of 
complete  news  pages,  the  system  will 
include  SII’s  SCOOP,  running  on  Sun 
Microsystems  Sparcstations.  SIIMac 
Tandem-Macintosh  interface  software 
will  be  used  with  Graphics:db  and 
Page:db  to  link  AdSpeed  display  ad 
makeup  terminals  to  the  Tandem. 

Ferag  Inc., 

Bristol,  Pa. 

Ferag  Multi-Sert  System  for  Calkins 
Distribution  Center,  the  Levittown, 
Pa.,  inserting  and  Sunday-assembly  fa¬ 
cility  for  Calkins  Newspaper  Group’s 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  DoyleS' 
town  Intelligencer/Record  and  Burling¬ 
ton  County  (N.J.)  Times.  To  be  in¬ 
stalled  by  early  next  year,  the  MSS  will 
be  an  off-line  10-into-l  system  that 
includes  Ferag’s  BZP  zoning  control 
system. 

GMA, 

Southborough,  Mass. 

Licensing  of  preprint  control  soft¬ 
ware  and  three  contracts  for  SLS-1000 
inserting  systems. 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  will  use 
the  Integrated  PrePrint  Control  System 
developed  for  GMA  by  the  Burt  Tech¬ 
nologies  Division  of  NCS,  Mountain 
Lakes,  N.J.,  and  customized  to  interface 
to  the  paper’s  Collier-Jackson  circula¬ 
tion  and  Neasi-Weber  advertising  sys¬ 
tems.  IPCS  will  automate  personnel 
scheduling  and  preprint  package  distri¬ 
bution  for  daily  and  Sunday  runs. 

In  addition  to  training  staff,  GMA 
and  NCS  will  start  up  and  test  the 
software,  which  organizes,  stores  and 
presents  large  volumes  of  package-pro¬ 
duction  planning  data  by  zone,  priori¬ 
ty  and  distribution  type.  Adjustments 
are  made  automatically  to  any  changes 
entered  before  production  commences. 

IPCS  can  be  updated  during  produc¬ 
tion  to  adjust  to  actual  circumstances 
and  to  measure  performance.  It  will 
also  handle  inventory  control,  ad  order 
entry,  quality  sampling  and  manpower 
budgeting. 

The  Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call 
bought  one  28-into-l  and  five  9-into-l 
inserting  systems  for  its  new  downtown 
Sunday  inserting  plant.  The  order  in¬ 


cludes  two  lines  of  News-Grip  single 
gripper  conveyor,  several  AF-100  hop¬ 
per  loaders  and  the  Package  Monitor¬ 
ing  System  (PMS)  to  program  produc¬ 
tion  variables,  control  for  zoning,  re¬ 
pair  misses  and  generate  maintenance 
and  diagnostics  reports. 

Two  18-into-l  inserters  with  a  cen¬ 
tralized  lubrication  system  will  go  to 
the  Amarillo  (Texas)  Globe-News, 
along  with  SG-1000  single  gripper  con¬ 
veyor  and  PMS. 

The  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News 
is  adding  a  28-into-l  inserter  to  its 
mailroom,  with  SG-1000  conveyor  and 
GMAX  Advanced  Software  Control 
System,  which  incorporates  PMS  and 
the  Missed  Insert  Repair  System. 

FMC  Corp., 

Chalfont,  Pa. 

Roll-handling  automated  guided  ve¬ 
hicle  system  for  the  Express-News,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  In  addition  to  six 
AGVs  for  the  reel  room,  the  contract 
calls  for  a  stripping  station  and  drive- 
on  transfer  tables.  To  be  operating 
next  July,  the  system  will  be  designed 
to  automatically  remove  paper  waste 
and  core  carts  from  the  stripping  sta¬ 
tion  and  reel  room. 

ECRM, 

Tewksbury,  Mass. 

Three  multiplexed  V'R45  ScriptSet- 
ters  for  paginated  output  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press.  Capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  high-resolution  color  separations 
on  18"  film  at  up  to  10'/2"/min.,  the 
units  comprise  PelBox  VR45  variable- 
resolution  (1,000-  to  2540-dpi)  laser- 
diode  recorders  designed  to  work  with 
PostScript-compatible  RIPs. 

The  paper’s  PC-  and  Macintosh- 
based  prepress  network  is  slated  to  be¬ 
gin  paginating  in  November  with 
QuarkXPress  and  Quark  QPS  Dis¬ 
patch  for  file  tracking.  Software  was 
also  supplied  by  Novell,  Software  Con¬ 
sulting  Services  and  Adobe  Systems. 

Data  Sciences  Inc., 

Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Papertrak-2000  business  systems  for 
Omaha  World-Herald  Newspapers’ 
Kearney  Hub  and  Columbus  Telegram 
in  Nebraska  and  Brookings  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Huron  Daily  Plainsman  in 
South  Dakota.  Software  includes  circu¬ 
lation  management  database  market- 
ing/TMC,  carrier/dealer  billing,  display 
ad  accounts  receivable,  general  ledger 
and  accounts  payable.  The  system  runs 
on  Digital’s  SCO  Unix  DECpc  400ST 
platform. 
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The  Connersville  (Ind.}  News-  i 
Examiner  has  tentatively  agreed  to  he 
acquired  hy  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Peru,  Ind. 

Shareholders  in  the  News-Exam¬ 
iner,  owned  hy  the  Tatman  family  for 
more  than  100  years,  approved  the  sale 
of  the  paper’s  assets. 

No  price  was  disclosed  for  the  9,200- 
circulation  afternoon  daily,  which  has 
no  Sunday  edition. 

Nixon,  which  planned  no  major 
changes,  named  Louis  Glauh,  the  act¬ 
ing  publisher  who  has  spent  over  40 
years  at  the  paper,  to  he  publisher 
when  the  sale  is  finalized. 

Ardith  Parrish  and  the  estate  of  her 
late  husband,  James  Parrish,  have  sold 
the  weekly  News-Letter  Journal  in 

Newcastle,  Wyo.,  to  Robert  H.  Hicks  of 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  paper  had  been  in  the  family 
for  over  50  years  and  was  run  by 
Ardith  after  James  died  last  year. 

Bolitho-Cribh  &  Associates  of  Boze¬ 
man,  Mont.,  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
represented  Hicks,  the  24-year-old  son 
of  Jim  and  Mary  Hicks,  who  publish 
the  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  Bulletin. 

C.  Afton  Schulz  has  sold  the  Taylor 

(Texas)  Daily  Press  and  five  week¬ 
lies  to  Blackland  Publications,  an  affil¬ 
iate  of  Jim  Chionsini’s  Dixie  News¬ 
papers  Inc. 

No  price  was  disclosed  in  the  trans¬ 
action,  hrokered  by  Dorman  E.  Cordell 
of  Dallas  and  Garry  Gomm  of  San  An¬ 
tonio. 

The  sale  by  Taylor  Newspapers  Inc. 
includes  the  weekly  Bartlett  Tri¬ 
bune-Progress,  Elgin  Courier, 
Granger  News,  Hill  Country 

News  of  Liberty  Hill  and  the  Thorn- 
dale  Champion. 

The  4,900-circulation,  five-day  after¬ 
noon  daily  was  established  in  1913  and 
acquired  by  Schulz  in  1974- 

Dixie  owns  eight  other  weekly  and 
semiweekly  papers  in  Texas. 

Sell  Publishing  Co.,  the  Forest  Lake, 
Minn.,  publisher  of  two  weeklies,  a 
shopper  and  other  products,  has  been 
acquired  by  ECM  Publishers  Inc.  of 
Princeton,  Minn. 

Duane  A.  Rasmussen,  Sell  president 
and  CEO,  said  he  will  remain  as  pub¬ 
lisher  through  November,  when  he  will 
end  a  52-year  newspaper  career  begun 


in  Austin,  Minn.,  at  age  12.  He  ac¬ 
quired  Sell  in  1968. 

ECM  adds  Sell’s  Forest  Lake  Times, 
ECM  Post-Review  of  North  Branch 
and  Rush  City,  and  St.  Croix  Valley 
Peach  shopper  to  its  stable  of  seven 
papers,  shoppers  and  printing  opera¬ 
tions. 

In  its  first  acquisition.  Baltimore-based 
New  Century  Press  Inc.  has  bought 
Lyon-Sioux  Press,  a  small  weekly  group 
in  northwestern  Iowa,  for  an  undis¬ 
closed  price. 

The  deal  includes  three  paid-circula¬ 
tion  weeklies,  a  monthly  for  senior  cit¬ 
izens  and  an  interest  in  a  supplement 
carried  by  14  Iowa  papers. 

New  Century  is  owned  by  financial 
consultant  Michael  O’Hopp  111  and 
former  Baltimore  Sun  editors  James  1. 
Houck,  John  M.  Lemmon  and  Frank 
Starr. 

Lyon-Sioux,  based  in  Rock  Rapids, 
includes  the  Lyon  County  Re¬ 
porter,  West  Lyon  Herald  and  the 
Sioux  County  Index  Reporter. 

Broker  John  E.  van  der  Linden  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  represented  the  sell¬ 
ers,  David  and  Judy  Enersen,  who  ac¬ 
quired  the  papers  over  four  years. 

— AP  and  staff  reports 

Times  Mirror  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  has  acquired  two  area 
dailies  and  three  weeklies  from  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Coast  Community  News 
Inc. 

The  acquisitions  include  the  daily 

Glendale  News  Press  and  Costa 
Mesa  Dally  Pilot  and  the  following 
weeklies:  the  Huntington  Beach  In¬ 
dependent,  Burbank  Leader  and 
Foothill  Leader. 

Terms  of  the  transaction  were  not 
disclosed. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Corp.  of 
Toronto  sold  five  small  daily  and  five 
weekly  papers  to  American  Publishing 
Co.,  the  West  Frankfort,  Ill. -based  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Canada’s  Hollinger  Inc. 

The  dailies  have  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  30,000  and  include  the 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Press,  the  Laurel 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call,  the  Rensse¬ 
laer  (Ind.)  Republican  and  the 
Siskiyou  Dally  News  in  Yreka, 
Calif. 

The  weeklies  are  in  Indiana  at 


Crown  Point,  DeMotte,  Remington, 
Brook  and  Morocco. 

Thomson  was  represented  by  Dirks, 
Van  Essen  &  Associates  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  Mich. 

Vance  Caesar’s  Treasure  Coast  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  has  acquired  the  assets  of 
Messenger  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Jensen 
Beach,  Fla.,  from  Jam  Timon,  who  re¬ 
mained  as  publisher. 

Caesar  is  a  former  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  executive  who  recently  sold  the 
Journal  Newspapers  of  Seal  Beach, 
Calif. 

San  Luis  Valley  Publishing  Co.  has 
sold  several  small  Colorado  weeklies  to 
News  Media  Corp.  of  Rochelle,  III. 

The  papers  range  from  the  450-cir¬ 
culation  Center  Post-Dispatch  to 
the  2,200-circulation  Monte  Vista 
Journal  and  include  the  10,200-circu¬ 
lation  total-market-coverage  SLV 
Trader. 

News  Media  owns  papers  in  Wyo¬ 
ming,  Illinois  and  West  Virginia.  - 

The  sellers  —  Steve  and  Cynthia 
Hayes  and  California  stockholders 
Lowell  Blankfort  and  Rowland  Rebele 
—  were  represented  hy  Michael  D. 
Lindsey,  president  of  Media  Consul¬ 
tants  Inc.  of  Saratoga,  Wyo.,  and 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Potter  Media  Inc.  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Pinellas  Park  News  in  sub¬ 
urban  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  from  H. 
Lano  Mosley  and  associates. 

Mosley  will  continue  to  run  the  pa¬ 
per,  which  has  a  paid  circulation  of 
about  7,000. 

The  buyers  are  Walter  B.  Potter,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  papers  in  Lynchburg 
aird  Emporia,  Va.,  and  his  son  Robert, 
a  former  Charlotte,  N.C.,  flight  officer 
who  has  managed  military  base  clubs 
in  Texas. 

Lincoln  A.  Mayo  of  Beckerman  As¬ 
sociates  Inc.  in  Madeira  Beach,  Fla., 
was  the  broker. 

Tommy  and  Kevin  Anderson  have  sold 
the  3,200  paid-circulation  weekly 

Lauderdale  Velce  in  Ripley,  Tenn., 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Murchison. 

The  Murchisons  are  officers  of  JM 
Publications,  the  Bartlett,  Tenn.-based 
publisher  of  the  Bartlett  Express  and 
Cordova  Beacon,  both  near  Memphis. 

The  Andersons  own  and  operate 
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commercial  printing  plants  in  New- 
bern  and  Dyersberg.  Their  parents, 
Bill  and  Martha  Anderson,  ran  the 
Vole*  in  their  behalf. 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services  of  Troy, 
Ala.,  brokered  the  deal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Stauffer  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  has  acquired  two  Oak  Grove, 
Mo.'based  weeklies  for  an  undisclosed 
price. 

Stauffer’s  Oak  Grove  Publications 
Inc.  in  Oak  Grove,  Mo.,  took  over  the 
1,500'paid'Circulation  News  Record, 
which  circulates  in  Oak  Grove,  and 
28,000-free'Circulation  Town  St 
Country  Banner,  which  circulates 
mainly  in  Blue  Springs. 

Oak  Grove  has  named  as  general 
manager  Sandi  Creek,  who  bought  the 
papers  in  1985  with  Randy  Battagler 
and  Mary  Ann  Lowary. 

Stauffer,  which  owns  the  daily  Blue 
Springs  Examiner,  will  operate  its  new 
acquisitions  separately. 

The  sellers  were  represented  by 
Michael  D.  Lindsey,  president  of  Media 
Consultants  Inc.  of  Saratoga,  Wyo., 
and  Chandler,  Ariz. 

Tiger  Rag,  a  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  week¬ 
ly  covering  Louisiana  State  University 
athletics,  has  been  sold  to  businessman 
George  Solomon. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  Attorney 
Steve  Myers,  Tiger  Rag  editor  and 
president  of  its  parent  company,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale. 

The  paper,  published  34  times  a  year 
independently  of  LSU,  sells  for  $1.50 
on  newsstands. 

The  self-described  “Bible  of  LSU 
sports,”  the  newspaper  was  founded 
in  1978  by  Myers,  Steve  Townsend  and 
Gary  Solomon,  brother  of  the  new 
owner. 

Entrepreneur  George  Solomon,  who 
replaced  Myers  with  John  Massey,  said 
he  will  expand  marketing  and  promo¬ 
tion,  add  more  color  and  expand  cov¬ 
erage. 

Jack  and  Kathy  Krier  have  bought  the 
weekly  Narbornu  Damecrat- 

Luadur  in  Norborne,  Mo.,  from  Dan 
Yount,  who  owned  it  for  five  years. 

The  Kriers,  who  plan  no  opera¬ 
tional  changes,  also  own  the  Carroll¬ 
ton,  Mo.,  Daily  Democrat,  Lexington 
Nem,  Higginsville  Advance  and  Wiaver- 
ly  Times. 

The  Kriers  were  advised  by  Bolitho- 
Cribb  &  Associates  of  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  and  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


Macon  County  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Lafayette,  Tenn.,  has  acquired  the 
6,000-circulation  Macon  County 
Timos  from  the  estate  of  Charles  Gre¬ 
gory  for  an  undisclosed  price. 

Macon  County  Newspapers  is  prin¬ 
cipally  owned  by  Joe  and  Connie  Al¬ 
brecht  of  Albrecht  Newspapers  Inc.  in 
Cookeville,  Tenn. 

J.  Truett  Langston  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Reva  Murphy  Jenson  has  sold  Trade 
Lines  Shoppers  Guides,  based  in  Eau 
Claire,  Mich.,  to  Dickson  Media  Inc. 
of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Jenson  and  her  late  husband,  Melvin 
Murphy,  founded  the  shoppers  in  1949 
as  a  mimeographed  sheet  circulating 
1,500  copies  in  Eau  Claire.  They  now 
circulate  over  47,000  copies  free  in  two 
zones  around  St.  Joseph  and  Benton 
Harbor. 

Leeanne  Borkowski,  granddaughter 
of  the  Murphys,  will  continue  to  run 
the  papers  under  Dickson  Media. 

The  sale  was  brokered  by  John  T. 
Cribb  of  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of 
the  Orange  County  Register  in  Santa 
Anna,  Calif.,  has  purchased  the  8,500- 
circulation  Daily  Sun-Post  in  San 
Clemente  from  South  Coast  News¬ 
papers. 

Register  vice  president  and  associate 
publisher  N.  Christian  Anderson  said 
Sun-PosI  subscribers  will  receive  the 
paper  as  part  of  the  Register. 

Freedom,  based  in  Irvine,  publishes 
22  weeklies  in  Orange  County  and  26 
dailies  nationwide. 

Mark  Lantz  has  sold  his  weekly  Trini¬ 
ty  Journal  in  Weaverville,  Calif.,  to 
Michael  and  Sarah  Wenninger  of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

The  Wenningers  plan  to  actively  op¬ 
erate  the  paper,  which  was  established 
in  1856  and  circulates  to  about  4,500 
paying  readers  a  week. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  consul¬ 
tant  Bruce  Wright  of  Stockton,  Calif. 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.,  said  it  sold  the  Oklahoma 
City  Buyers  Guides  to  JE  Publishing 
Co.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

The  shoppers  circulate  in  18  zoned 
editions  to  325,000  homes  in  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  area,  where  JE  Publishing 
will  be  headquartered. 

Birmingham,  Mich. -based  broker 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates,  which 
represented  Worrell,  said  Worrell 


bought  the  company  14  years  ago  from 
Harte-Hanks  and  had  run  it  profitably 
since. 

Along  with  the  sale,  JE  Publishing, 
whose  owners  invest  in  publishing, 
shared  mail  and  direct  marketing,  an¬ 
nounced  a  joint  sales  and  marketing 
agreement  whereby  the  companies  will 
share  mail  costs  and  sell  advertising  as 
a  package. 

Embarcadero  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Weekly,  has 
bought  the  Couatry  Almanac  and 
the  Munlo  Park  Almanac. 

The  Almanac,  with  20,000  paid 
and  free  circulation,  primarily  serves 
Menlo  Park,  Atherton,  Portola  Valley 
and  Woodside  on  the  San  Francisco 
Peninsula. 

The  sellers  include  Mort  and  Elaine 
Levine  as  majority  owners  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fry  of  Nevada  City,  Calif.;  Hedy 
Boissevain  of  Georgetown,  Calif.;  Jean 
Heflin  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  and  An¬ 
ders  Pers,  a  Swedish  publisher. 

Mort  Levine,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  will  continue  to  publish  his 
other  newspaper,  the  Milpitas  (Calif.) 
Post. 

William  S.  Johnson,  president  of 
Embarcadero,  said  Levine  will  remain 
as  Almanac  publisher  for  an  indeter¬ 
minate  time  and  be  added  to  the  buy¬ 
er’s  board  of  directors. 

Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair,  Calif.,  was 
the  broker  in  the  sale. 

Landmark  Communications  Inc.  has 
sold  the  business  assets  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Californian  Publishing  Co.,  to 
Kendall  Communications  Inc. 

Kendall  is  headed  by  Paul  Zindell, 
who  was  president  and  publisher  of 
Californian  Publishing  for  the  past  four 
years. 

Californian  Publishing  publishes  the 
Dally  Californian,  a  25,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily  based  in  El  Cajon;  Sonlor 
World,  a  group  of  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  in  five  counties,  and  Anilquos 
and  Collocllblos,  a  monthly  special¬ 
ty  magazine. 

The  Bristow  (Okla.)  Nows  and  the 
Rocord-CItIxon  in  Bristow,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  have  been  sold  by 
Ed  and  Margie  Mackenson  to  Francis 
Stipe. 

Stipe  is  president  of  Indian  Nations 
Communications  Inc.  and  Pryor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  owns  nine  other 
weeklies  and  three  dailies  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Texas. 
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Columns  could  ride 
on  digital  highway^ 

Accessing  columns  on  home  computer/TV  screens  is 
discussed  at  the  NSNC  convention  in  Portland,  Ore. 


Bill  Tammeus 


by  David  As  tor 

THERE  WAS  DISCUSSION  about 
everything  from  cutting-edge  technol¬ 
ogy  to  over-the-edge  readers  at  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Society  of  Newspaper 
Columnists  convention  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

The  NSNC  technology  session  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  “digital  highway”  and 
what  it  might  mean  to  newspapers  and 
columnists. 

Panelist  Pam  Edstrom,  who  directs 
the  Microsoft  account  for  the 
Waggener  Edstrom  public  relations 
agency,  explained  that  the  “digital 
highway”  will  eventually  link  millions 
of  homes  into  a  two-way,  interactive 
electronic  system. 

She  said  Americans  will  use  “a  TV 
set  with  the  guts  of  a  personal  com¬ 
puter”  to  do  things  such  as  renew 
their  driver’s  licenses,  learn  their  So¬ 
cial  Security  status  and  find  a  new 
doctor  without  leaving  the  house. 
Consumers  would  receive  a  payment 


Qeorge  Hesselberg 


for  accessing  an  advertisement,  sports 
fans  watching  a  baseball  game  could 
call  up  the  lifetime  statistics  of  the 
player  at  bat,  and  people  interested  in 
reading  a  column  could  display  it  on 
their  screens. 

“It’s  an  interesting  thing  to  think 
about,”  Edstrom  told  the  NSNC  audi¬ 
ence.  “Why  not  just  charge  10  cents  a 
column  and  broadcast  it  to  everyone  in 
the  United  States?  You  would  be  paid 
individually  by  people  who  read  your 
column.  You  wouldn’t  necessarily  need 
to  be  part  of  a  newspaper.” 

“How  can  we  survive  earning  30 
cents  a  year?”  joked  one  audience 
member. 

Edstrom,  who  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  with  billionaire  Microsoft 
founder  Bill  Gates,  said  delivering 
columns  via  the  “digital  highway” 
would  have  other  benefits.  She  men¬ 
tioned  that  people  calling  up  a  column 
could  also  access  the  writer’s  past 
columns,  biography,  photo  and  more. 
In  addition,  said  Edstrom,  readers 


Kate  Nelson 


could  give  a  columnist  “immediate 
feedback.” 

Texas  City  Sun  news  editor/colum¬ 
nist  Cathy  Gillentine,  speaking  from 
the  audience,  observed  that  this  might 
be  too  much  feedback.  She  noted  that 
she  already  receives  enough  letters  and 
calls  to  know  what  readers  think  of  her 
writing  and  would  have  little  time  in  a 
workday  to  deal  with  more  reaction. 

Portland-hased  artist  and  playwright 
Tad  Savinar,  another  session  panelist, 
agreed  that  technological  develop¬ 
ments  can  be  a  mixed  bag. 

“I  embrace  technology,  but  I  wonder 
at  what  point  the  information  we’re 
given  to  absorb  becomes  overload,”  he 
commented.  “There  becomes  very  little 
time  to  think  about  what  we’re  receiv¬ 
ing  because  we’re  so  busy  receiving.” 

Savinar  also  noted  that  the  “digital 
highway”  could  “create  an  even  larger 
gap  between  the  haves  and  have-nots.” 

Self-syndicated  columnist  William 
Collins  of  Connecticut,  speaking  from 
the  audience,  said  new  technologies  do' 
not  always  change  things  as  much  as 
people  might  fear. 

A  third  panelist,  veteran  ad  agency 
executive  Mark  McNeely,  said  the  fact 
that  reading  a  newspaper  is  a  more 
“comfortable”  experience  than  looking 
at  a  computer  screen  means  that  news¬ 
papers  are  likely  to  survive  competition 
from  the  “digital  highway.” 

Indeed,  he  said  newspapers  should 
not  blame  new  technologies  for  read¬ 
ership  declines.  “Newspapers  say. 
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‘This  is  not  really  our  fault;  we’re  being 
eclipsed  by  the  new  technologies.’ 
That’s  hogwash.  Blandness  is  the 
problem.” 

McNeely  said  a  major  reason  why  he 
feels  newspapers  are  bland  is  the  “in¬ 
creasing  corporatization  and  bureau¬ 
cratization”  of  the  business. 

The  speaker  did  tell  the  NSNC  au¬ 
dience  that  columns  are  one  part  of  a 
newspaper  he  does  not  consider  “bor¬ 
ing.” 

“You’re  the  exception,”  said  Mc¬ 
Neely,  who  helped  launch  the  success¬ 
ful  Ford  Taurus  campaign  when  he  was 
with  Ogilvy  &.  Mather.  “Columnists 
are  the  Hong  Kongs  of  the  newspaper 
business  —  islands  of  acerbic  commen¬ 
tary  and  pulsating  life  among  a  gray 
mass  ....  You  provide  the  emotional 
context  and  connection  to  the  world 
for  your  readers.  The  new  technologies 
can’t  offer  that  ....  People  are  still 
looking  for  somebody  to  tell  them  what 
it  all  means.” 

Savinar  also  had  praise  for  the  audi¬ 
ence.  “When  1  travel  and  want  to  get  a 
take  on  the  community,  1  read  the  lo¬ 
cal  columnists,”  he  said. 

Four  columnists  whom  Savinar 
might  have  perused  over  the  years  led 
another  NSNC  session  in  which  they 
and  various  audience  members  spoke 
about  a  wide  variety  of  column-writing 
issues  and  concerns.  The  panelists  in¬ 
cluded  NSNC  president  Bill  Tammeus 
of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
New  York  Times  News  Service, 
NSNC  vice  president  Sheila  Stroup  of 
the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune,  Kate 
Nelson  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  and  George  Hesselberg  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

While  these  and  other  columnists 


Jonathan  Nicholas 


Sheila  Stroup 


get  plenty  of  positive  reader  response, 
their  writing  is  not  always  liked  by 
everybody.  Some  even  receive  threat¬ 
ening  phone  calls  and  letters. 

“Part  of  your  job  as  a  columnist  is  to 
invite  people  into  your  life,”  said  Hes¬ 
selberg.  “Some  say,  ‘Sure,  I’ll  come 
over.’  ” 

This  was  literally  the  case  with 
Stroup,  who  received  not  only  threat¬ 
ening  phone  calls  but  a  message  on  her 
front  door  from  one  of  her  readers.  “It’s 
very  strange  because  I’m  not  writing  a 
controversial  column,”  she  said. 

Ron  Wiggins  of  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  said  the  content  of  a  col¬ 
umn  may  have  little  to  do  with  what 
sets  off  some  readers.  He  noted  that 
harassers  might  be  acting  the  way  they 
are  because  of  psychiatric  problems. 

A  show  of  hands  indicated  that 
most  of  the  NSNC  convention  atten¬ 
dees  have  listed  phone  numbers,  which 
can  make  columnists  vulnerable  to 
calls  and  visits  from  disturbed  people. 

Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dis¬ 
patch  editorial  page  editor/columnist 
James  Casto  mentioned  that  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  a  listed  phone  number  and 
an  unlisted  address. 

Nelson  said  that  when  she  first  re¬ 
ceived  hate  mail,  “1  took  it  really  per¬ 
sonally.  Now  1  take  it  more  as  a  badge 
of  honor.”  She  noted  that  hate  mail 
tends  to  be  more  revealing  of  the  letter 
writer’s  problems  than  of  problems 
with  her  political  column. 

“As  time  goes  on,  criticism  gets 
somewhat  easier  to  take,”  agreed  New 
York  Times  columnist  Diane  Ketcham, 
who  is  also  the  NSNC  membership 
chairwoman. 

Mary  Ann  Bindley  of  the  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  and  Knight-Ridder/ 


Tribune  News  Service  reported  that 
she  tries  to  send  “gracious”  replies  to 
people  who  send  nasty  letters.  “1  either 
get  silence  or  they  become  very  sheep¬ 
ish,”  said  the  past  NSNC  president. 

Sometimes,  columnists  receive 
heavy  criticism  from  readers  who  mis¬ 
understand  what  they  write.  Portland 
Oregonian  columnist  and  NSNC  con¬ 
vention  host  Jonathan  Nicholas  said 
he  did  a  satirical  piece  about  “why  1 
hate  gays”  that  was  taken  literally  by  a 
number  of  irate  readers. 

Others  talked  about  how  angry  car 
dealers  and  other  advertisers  get  if  they 
are  criticized  in  a  column. 

The  talk  about  negative  reader  re¬ 
sponse  turned  into  a  discussion  of  just 
how  much  columnists  should  write 
about  themselves  and  their  families. 

“1  don’t  think  you  can  do  a  column 
without  revealing  part  of  yourself,”  said 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette’s  Sam 
Lowe,  who  added  that  he  writes  about 
his  wife  but  not  his  kids. 

Stroup  and  Hesselberg  said  that  if 
columnists  write  about  their  families, 
they  should  make  sure  what  they  say  is 
“absolutely  true.” 

Family  members,  according  to  sever¬ 
al  convention  attendees,  seem  to  have 
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mixed  feelings  about  appearing  in 
columns.  NSNC  treasurer  Bob  Hill  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  Couricr-Journal 
and  Gannett  News  Service  suggested 
that  a  future  convention  session  might 
feature  a  panel  of  spouses  discussing 
how  they  feel  about  seeing  their  lives 
in  print. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  a  well- 
known  columnist’s  high  visibility  in  his 
or  her  community.  While  many  colum¬ 
nists  enjoy  being  famous  and  recog¬ 
nized,  they  do  feel  very  conscious 
about  how  they  behave  in  restaurants 
and  other  public  places. 

Mike  Leonard  of  the  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  Herald'Times  observed  that 
columnists  tend  to  have  more  pressure 
on  them  in  this  respect  than  reporters 
and  editors. 

“One  thing  I  enjoy  about  traveling  is 
the  anonymity  you  step  into,”  said 
Nicholas.  “I’m  known  in  Portland.” 

Another  way  columnists  are  visible 
in  their  communities  is  by  giving  talks 
to  various  groups.  A  number  of  NSNC 
attendees  said  they  do  public  speaking, 
with  some  charging  a  fee  (which  might 
go  to  a  charity)  and  others  doing  it  for 
free. 

“1  like  to  do  public  speaking,”  said 
Lindley.  “I  learn  about  things,  1  pick  up 
readers,  I  get  feedback  and  it  helps 
people  understand  the  media  better.” 

What  about  community  involve¬ 
ment?  This  is  generally  considered 
taboo  for  “objective”  reporters,  but 
what  about  for  “subjective”  columnists? 

“Readers  don’t  distinguish  between 
the  editorial  and  news  side,”  said  Tam- 
meus,  noting  that  readers  would  get 
upset  if  they  felt  the  involvement  of 
any  newspaper  staffer  in  a  group  gave 
that  group  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  positive  coverage  in  the  paper. 

“I  join  only  church  and  professional 
organizations,”  he  continued.  “I  feel  it 
would  be  a  conflict  of  interest  to  be  on 
a  community  board  or  in  another 
group.” 

Stroup  also  turns  down  requests  to 
be  on  boards.  “If  there  was  a  fund-rais¬ 
er,  they  would  want  you  to  do  publici¬ 
ty,”  she  said.  “It  puts  you  in  an  awkward 
position.” 

When  asked  to  join  a  board,  Lindley 
replies  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
write  about  that  organization  as  she 
could  if  not  a  member.  “Then  they 
don’t  want  me!”  added  the  columnist. 

At  the  Oregonian,  however,  Nich¬ 
olas  said  staffers  are  now  being  encour- 
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aged  to  get  involved  in  local  affairs. 

“It  was  recently  decided  that  we 
were  becoming  too  isolated  from  the 
community,”  he  told  NSNC  attendees. 
“Our  policy  has  been  completely 
reversed.” 

As  for  possible  conflict-of-interest 
problems,  Nicholas  said  the  Oregonian 
did  an  investigation  of  an  organization 
that  had  one  of  the  newspaper’s  execu¬ 
tives  on  its  board. 

Speaking  of  boards,  the  NSNC  ap¬ 
pointed  a  new  officer  to  replace  secre¬ 
tary/newsletter  editor  Mike  Harden  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  and 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service.  He  is 
Mike  Deupree  of  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Gazette. 

Also,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune 
columnist  David  Grimes  will  chair 
next  year’s  NSNC  convention  in  his 
Florida  city.  BEd?? 

Material  on  Murray, 
media  and  medicine 

JIM  MURRAY,  THE  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  sports  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate,  has  written  his  au¬ 
tobiography. 

LATS  recently  made  excerpts  of  the 
Macmillan  book  available  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Also,  Adventures  in  Medialand:  Be¬ 
hind  the  News,  Beyond  the  Pundits  is 
being  released  in  September  by  Com¬ 
mon  Courage  Press  of  Monroe,  Maine. 

The  book  is  by  Creators  Syndicate 
columnists  Jeff  Cohen  and  Norman 
Solomon,  who  criticize  what  they  see 
as  the  establishment,  rightward  slant  of 
most  of  America’s  press. 

Creators  columnist  Molly  Ivins 
wrote  the  introduction  to  the  collec¬ 
tion,  which  includes  cartoons  by  self- 
syndicated  “This  Modern  World” 
creator  Tom  Tomorrow,  “Doones- 
bury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate,  editorial 
cartoonist  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate,  and 
others. 

Another  Creators  writer,  consumer 
columnist  David  Horowitz,  has  co-au- 
thored  four  Dell  books  with  Dana 
Shilling. 

They  include  Fight  Back!  Guide  to 
Health  Insurance,  Fight  Back!  Guide  to 
General  Medical  Care,  Fight  Back! 


Guide  to  Hospital  Care  and  Fight 
Back!  Guide  to  Senior  Citizens’  Med¬ 
ical  Care. 

Paul  Harvey  moves 
column  to  Creators 

RADIO  PERSONALITY  PAUL  Har¬ 
vey  has  switched  his  column  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  to 
Creators  Syndicate. 

Harvey,  74,  has  written  a  syndicated 
feature  for  39  years  and  been  in  the  ra- 


Paul  Harvey 


dio  business  for  more  than  50.  He  has 
about  23  million  listeners  per  week. 

The  Oklahoma  native  has  won 
dozens  of  awards  for  his  work. 

Educational  videos 

“WEE  PALS”  CARTOONIST  Morrie 
Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  his  second  Kids  on  the  Job 
educational  video. 

The  banking  industry  video  follows 
an  earlier  one  on  journalism  that  was 
shot  at  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

A  Tribune  story  said  the  videos, 
aimed  at  middle-school  students,  are 
designed  to  motivate  youngsters  to 
think  about  careers  early. 

‘Cool  Jerk’  cartoon 

A  COMIC  AIMED  at  teens  and  young 
adults  was  the  subject  of  a  story  in  last 
month’s  Gannetteer  magazine. 

The  “Cool  Jerk”  strip,  by  24-year-old 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-] ournal  assistant 
graphics  director  Paul  Horn,  appears  in 
several  Gannett  newspapers. 
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Still  a  Profit 
Mystery  to 
Newspapers 

Audiotex  is  drawing  large  numbers  of  callers  but  some 
newspapers  are  disappointed  with  its  impact  on  ad  revenue 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

ONCE  AGAIN  AT  an  industry  gath¬ 
ering,  audiotex  pioneers  came  with  a 
lot  of  big  numbers  to  talk  about. 

For  instance,  89,000  attempts  to 
reach  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star’s  Star- 
Touch  voice  recording  of  baseball  star 
George  Brett  batting  his  3,000th  hit. 

Or  26,000  calls  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee’s  brand-new  BeeFax  ser¬ 
vices.  Or  nearly  100,000  calls  —  at  35^ 
each  —  in  the  first  15  weeks  of  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post’s  innovative  511 
phone  service. 

Yet  once  again,  this  time  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Nexpo  in  New  Orleans,  the  exec¬ 
utives  seemed  not  to  know  just  what 
these  impressive  call  volumes  portend 
for  the  future  of  voice  services  and 
newspapers. 

In  remarks  that  could  have  served  as 
a  voice  data  communications  keynote, 
the  Baltimore  Sun’s  Scott  Whiteside 
began  by  saying,  “Some  of  what  I  am 
going  to  say  is  worthless,  frankly.  And 
some  is  very  accurate  and  important. 
The  problem  is  I  don’t  know  which  is 
which. 

“It  is  even  unclear  whether  the 
phone  and  the  fax  have  a  future  at  all,” 
said  Whiteside,  vice  president  for 
strategic  planning  and  advanced  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Sun. 

“Fax  and  audiotex  may  be  just  tem¬ 
porary  platforms,”  he  said.  “As  small  as 
they  are  now,  they  may  be  smaller  in 
the  future.” 

Certainly,  audiotex  already  has 
failed  to  deliver  ad  revenue  for  news¬ 
papers,  argued  Eric  Douglas,  director 
of  marketing  and  strategic  planning  for 
the  Bee. 

“The  audiotex  experience  has  been 
widely  a  disappointment,”  Douglas 
said. 


For  one  thing,  he  said,  audiences  are 
“tuning  out  the  ads”  on  audiotex, 
mostly,  Douglas  adds,  because  the  ads 
are  awful. 

For  another,  advertisers  have  be¬ 
come  suspicious  about  audiotex’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  the  promised  demo¬ 
graphics. 

Douglas  noted  that  two  major  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  Bee’s  BeeLine  service 
—  Jenny  Craig  Weight  Loss  Centers 
and  PacTel  Cellular  —  dropped  out  af¬ 
ter  aggressive  advertising  campaigns 
“because  they  couldn’t  link  gains  to 
audiotex.” 

“Even  when  the  advertisers  are  on 
audiotex,  they  are  not  seeing  the  re¬ 
sults,”  he  said. 


This  experience  has  led  Douglas  and 
other  newspaper  voice  service  experts 
to  conclude  that  audiotex  and  other 
voice  services  work  best  when  they  are 
firmly  tied  to  print. 

At  the  Star,  that  has  meant  generat¬ 
ing  recordings  as  fast  as  the  news 
develops. 

When  Red  Barber  died,  for  instance, 
a  box  by  the  obituary  directed  callers 
to  a  recording  of  the  sportscaster  doing 
a  baseball  game  play-by-play.  The  Star 
also  uses  its  system  as  a  news  source, 
successfully  soliciting  scores  of  stories 
on  such  topics  as  bad  bosses  or  female 
war  veterans. 

StarTouch  receives  about  10,000  calls 
a  day  and  is  on  track  to  generate  about 
$200,000  in  revenue  this  year  —  enough, 
the  paper  says,  to  about  break  even. 


The  link  with  print  persuaded  the 
Bee  to  go  to  fax,  Douglas  said. 

“If  audiotex  works  best  when  tied  to 
print,  then  why  not  tie  it  to  its  own 
print  device,  which  is  the  fax?”  he  said. 

Buoyed  by  research  showing  that 
fully  45%  of  subscribers  had  access  to  a 
fax  at  home  or  at  work,  the  paper  in¬ 
troduced  BeeFax  April  1  with  100  dif¬ 
ferent  fax  products. 

While  the  paper  anticipated  an  au¬ 
dience  of  about  4,000  delivered  faxes  a 
month,  Douglas  said,  in  April,  the  vol¬ 
ume  was  13,000.  In  May,  the  number 
doubled  to  26,000,  he  said. 

Advertising  has  followed  the  big 
numbers,  Douglas  reported. 

Pep  Boys,  the  auto  parts  chain. 


signed  a  contract  for  $11,000  a  month, 
with  ads  both  on  fax  and  audiotex 
lines.  BeeFax  is  one  example  of  what 
the  Sun’s  Whiteside  calls  “branding” 
newspaper  voice  data  or  telephone 
products. 

The  link  between  voice  and  print 
may  even  survive  paid  calls,  argues  the 
Post’s  director  of  new  ventures,  Dan 
Shorter. 

“I  may  be  crazy  to  say  this,  but  1 
think  we  can  get  some  print  advertis¬ 
ing  out  of  this.  With  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort,  we  have  already  sold 
advertising  so  far  —  new  advertising,” 
Shorter  said. 

Shorter  called  the  511  project  “a 
two-year  R&.D  [research  and  develop¬ 
ment]  experiment”  that  is  not  depen¬ 
dent  on  making  money.  BE^P 


“Even  when  the  advertisers  are  on  audiotex,  they 
are  not  seeing  the  results.” 
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DEV  Industries 
goes  out  of  business 

DEV  INDUSTRIES  HAS  gone  out  of  business. 

All  of  the  pressmaker’s  assets  are  up  for  sale  in  auctions 
that  will  he  held  in  late  July  or  early  August,  said  Melanie 
Rovner  Cohen,  the  attorney  for  liquidation  assignee  William 
A.  Brandt  Jr. 

DEV  is  liquidating  all  assets  to  make  payments  to  creditors 
according  to  their  claims,  Cohen  said.  The  company  has  not 
filed  for  bankruptcy. 

DEV  made  the  assignment  of  assets  to  Brandt  June  30,  Co¬ 
hen  said. 

The  liquidation  follows  by  six  months  the  U.S.  District 
Court  jury  verdict  that  DEV  stole  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
trade  secrets  to  build  three  single-width  printing  press  lines 
—  the  Horizon  1400  and  Horizon  2300  and  2400  series  — 
that  are  similar  to  Rockwell’s  Goss  Community  and  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  presses. 

The  jury  awarded  Rockwell  $2.7  million  in  that  lawsuit,  but 
the  judge  has  so  far  not  entered  the  judgment  in  the  case. 


More  News  Tech  news  appears  beginning  on  page  26. 


Cohen  noted  that  Rockwell  has  a  “substantial  claim”  on 
the  auction  proceeds,  but  she  said  a  priority  list  of  creditors 
has  not  yet  been  established. 

In  recent  days,  industry  callers  to  DEV  have  been  told  that 
the  Bensenville,  Ill.-based  pressmaker  is  no  longer  conduct¬ 
ing  business. 

Phone  messages  for  comment  to  DEV  president  Tosh  Ya- 
magata  and  executive  vice  presidents  Randy  Coakley  and 
Mike  Schwartz  were  not  returned  by  press  time. 

A  Rockwell  spokesman  declined  to  comment  on  the  DEV 
liquidation. 

It  is  not  clear  how  the  auctions  will  affect  the  ongoing  liti¬ 
gation  in  the  tangled  DEV-Rockwell  dispute. 

Rockwell  has  filed  another  lawsuit  claiming  that  DEV  mis¬ 
appropriated  an  additional  group  of  drawings  to  build  the 
Horizon  presses. 

DEV  has  filed  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  the  original  law¬ 
suit  and  in  1991  filed  its  own  lawsuit  against  Rockwell,  charg¬ 
ing  the  giant  pressmaker  with  a  variety  of  antitrust  violations 
in  an  alleged  campaign  to  put  DEV  out  of  business. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Sun-Times  Co.  to 
publish  concert  programs 

THE  SUN-TIMES  Co.  of  Chicago  has  created  a  new  divi¬ 
sion  to  publish  programs  for  several  big  Midwest  concert 
venues. 

Performance  Media  Network  will  produce  several  publica¬ 
tions  for  Ravinia  Festival,  a  classical  and  popular  music  arena 
located  in  Highland  Park,  III.  Among  them  will  be  the  pro¬ 
gram  guides  for  the  pavilion  and  lawn  seating  as  well  as 
Ravinia’s  winter  concert  series. 

Performance  Media  will  also  publish  the  programs  for  con¬ 
certs  at  World  Music  Theatre  in  Tinley  Park,  Ill.;  Poplar 
Creek  Music  Theatre  in  Hoffman  Estates,  Ill.;  and  Alpine 
Valley  Music  Theatre  in  East  Troy,  Wis. 

“The  Sun-Times  Performance  Media  Network  allows  us  to 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 


(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

7/20/93 

7/13/93 

7/21/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

14.00 

13.875 

12.00 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

48.625 

48.50 

43.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

505.00 

502.00 

441.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

25.875 

26.125 

23.00 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

29.00 

28.50 

32.625 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

49.50 

50.75 

46.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.375 

53.25 

61.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

29.00 

28.00 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY] 

19.00 

20.375 

20.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

22.375 

20.00 

19.50 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.50 

36.00 

27.25 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.75 

24.375 

28.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ)  18.50 

18.00 

15.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

29.00 

29.125 

31.00 

E.W  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

25.875 

25.625 

26.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

30.375 

30.25 

34.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

50.00 

49.50 

42.5C 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

226.00 

227.25 

225.50 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

7/20/93 

7/13/93 

7/21/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

12.00 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.875 

10.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

20.25 

19.25 

14.375 

Reuters  (c) 

63.00 

62.875 

63.875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.625 

17.50 

15.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

16.125 

14.875 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

16.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

21.875 

22.25 

22.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

4.39 

4.78 

3.53 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

43.50 

43.25 

32.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  Jan.  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  june  15,  1992 

Prepared  for  E6iP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

enter  one  of  the  fastest-growing  markets  —  place-based  me¬ 
dia  that  includes  publications  for  the  travel,  tourism  and  en¬ 
tertainment  industries,”  said  Sun-Times  Co.  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  Sam  S.  McKeel. 

The  Sun-Times  Co.  is  the  holding  company  for  the  ChicO' 
go  Sun-Times  and  its  suburban  community  newspaper  chains. 
Pioneer  Press  and  Star  Newspapers. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Examiner  has  unveiled  “new  and 
improved”  stock  pages. 

The  Sunday  edition  features  a  roundup  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  California  stocks.  In  addition,  the  paper’s  business 
writers  analyze  a  different  mutual  fund  every  day. 

Because  the  Examiner  is  an  afternoon  paper,  daily  market 
prices  are  reflected  in  later  editions. 


Improved  stock  pages 
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Reno 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

TV  network  unless  I  look  good.” 

Ironically,  Reno  said  she  never  got 
so  many  glowing  compliments  until  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  TV  show:  “Not  about 
the  stuff  and  substance  of  what  I  said 
.  .  .  but  how  magnificent  my  hair 
looked.” 

Telling  journalists  that  “we’ve  got  to 
get  out  of  the  spin  business  and  into 
the  substance  business,”  Reno  was  crit¬ 
ical  of  reporters  who  ask  questions 
about  how  a  proposal  will  play,  rather 
than  the  substance  of  what  the  attor¬ 
ney  general  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

Reno  also  was  critical  of  the  media’s 
attempts  to  stir  up  fights  —  particularly 
between  her  and  White  House  Coun¬ 
sel  Bernard  Nussbaum  and  between 
her  and  President  Clinton  —  which 
she  said  were  untrue. 

“You  love  shorthand  issues,”  Reno 
commented.  “Even  the  print  media 
loves  [sic]  to  shorthand  the  issues.  You 
want  instant  answers. 

“You  want  instant  solutions.  You 
contribute  to  the  hype  and  the  spin,” 
the  attorney  general  said. 

“People  try  to  involve  a  wide  range  of 
people  in  a  careful  search  for  important 
positions,  and  then  they  get  spit  up  and 
chewed  and  spit  out.  Right  in  front  of 
all  of  the  American  people,”  she  said. 

“And  you  cause  people  to  be  afraid 
to  try  and  afraid  to  put  their  name  in 
the  hat.  When  a  person  fails,  their  fail¬ 
ure  is  disastrously  portrayed  across  the 
papers  and  the  televisions  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  So  people  think:  Why  should  I  get 
involved  with  that  business?” 

Reno  said  the  press  also  gets  “too 
specialized.” 

“I’m  surrounded  by  Department  of 
Justice  correspondents,  and  it’s  difficult 
to  try  to  get  them  to  look  beyond  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Too  many  of 
you  specialize  in  Washington  ^ind  you 
don’t  know  what  is  happening  in  the 
communities  throughout  America.  You 
do  not  even  know  what  is  happening 
in  your  own  community.” 

The  attorney  general  issued  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  media  and  to  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  —  “to  all  who  have  traditionally 
been  at  each  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
debate.” 

“Let  us  go  back  to  the  last  half  of  that 
press  conference,  where  the  anger  fad¬ 
ed,  where  the  questions  continued  as 
hard  as  ever  but  were  caring,  thought¬ 
ful,  probing  questions.  Let  us  continue 
to  be  accountable  to  each  other.  Let  us 
be  objective  and  honest,”  she  said,  urg¬ 


ing  the  media  also  to  “understand  that 
this  is  the  most  complex  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world.” 

“As  you  write  that  article  damning 
the  public  servant,  cast  it  in  terms  that 
still  create  in  the  young  people  of 
America  a  feeling  that  they  want  to 
come  to  Washington,  that  they  want  to 
go  to  the  state  capital,  that  they  want 
to  serve  in  every  way  they  possibly 
can,”  she  urged.  BECT 

Legally 

Continued  from  page  5 

ing  goals:  To  restore  promptly  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  a  defamed  person  by  en¬ 
couraging  publication  of  a  full  and 
complete  correction  and  to  minimize 
the  litigation  risk  for  newspapers  that 
chose  to  publish  a  timely  correction. 
Some  media  defense  lawyers  predict 
fewer  libel  suits  if  states  enact  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  version  of  the  draft  act. 

The  chairman  of  the  drafting  com¬ 
mittee,  Harvey  Perlman,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Law  School, 
agrees  with  the  observation  that  the 
good  record  of  treatment  by  state  legis¬ 
latures  of  proposed  uniform  state  laws 
should  allay  concerns  that  legislators 
will  emasculate  the  proposed  act  or 
burden  it  with  new  provisions  that 
might  be  adverse  to  the  press. 

Media  groups  working  through  the 
Libel  Defense  Resource  Center  are 
proposing  further  improvements  in  the 
proposed  act  to  the  drafting  commit¬ 
tee.  The  outcome  of  that  process  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen.  It  is  also  too  early  to 
predict  how  the  more  than  200  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  national  convention  of 
Uniform  Law  Commissioners  will  react 
to  the  committee’s  draft. 

Media  groups  should  immediately 
make  their  views  known  to  LDRC,  from 
which  the  draft  act  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Henry  R.  Kaufman,  General 
Counsel,  Libel  Defense  Resource  Cen¬ 
ter,  404  Park  Ave.  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016  (212-989-2306).  Alternative¬ 
ly,  they  may  directly  contact  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws  at  676  North  St. 
Clair,  Suite  1700,  Chicago,  Ill.  60611 
(312-915-0195).  BEOT 

Publisher  of  year 

JACK  HENDRICKS,  PUBLISHER  of 
Allegan,  Mich.-based  Flashes  Publish¬ 
ers,  has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
year  by  the  Association  of  Free  Com¬ 
munity  Papers. 


Debates 

Continued  from  page  19 

fessor  of  communication  and  director  of 
debate  at  George  Mason  University. 

The  Libertarian  Party,  which  oppos¬ 
es  the  entire  system  of  public  funding  of 
campaigns,  has  “no  problem  with  the 
idea  that  a  candidate  who  accepts  such 
money  has  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  who  provided  those  funds,  in¬ 
cluding  the  responsibility  to  debate  all 
viable  challengers,”  Reges  testified. 

Block,  of  the  New  Alliance  Party, 
charged  that  the  major  parties  and  the 
CPD  “abuse  .  . .  statutory  privileges,”  re¬ 
sulting  in  “unaccountable  power  that  is 
subsidized  by  taxpayer  dollars.” 

Block  added,  “Legislation  is  needed 
that  requires  candidates  who  receive  fed¬ 
eral  campaign  aid  to  participate  in  de¬ 
bates;  that  establishes  fair,  objective  cri¬ 
teria  for  inclusion  in  debates;  and  that 
ensures  truly  non-partisan  sponsorship.” 

Among  those  submitting  written  tes¬ 
timony  was  Deborah  Green  of  Ross  &. 
Green,  a  congressional  liaison  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  various  grassroots  or¬ 
ganizations  and  independent  parties; 
Newton  N.  Minow,  who  was  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  CPD  in  1976  and  1980;  and 
former  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy,  who  ran 
for  president  as  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  in  1976.  BE^P 

Stocks  feature 

NEW  YORK-BASED  PR  Newswire  has 
launched  Stocks  On-Call,  a  service 
that  allows  individual  investors  to  im¬ 
mediately  retrieve  full-text  news  stories 
by  fax  free  of  charge. 

The  feature  appears  every  Thursday 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Inventor’s  contest 

THE  SACRAMENTO  (CALIF.)  Bee 
recently  conducted  its  first  annual  In¬ 
ventor’s  Contest  to  help  students  learn 
and  apply  critical  thinking  and  prob¬ 
lem-solving  skills. 

Describing  the  contest  as  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Newspaper  in  Education 
programs  across  the  country,  the  Bee’s 
educational  services  coordinator,  Portia 
Tanaka,  said  pupils  are  asked  to  find  a 
problem  reported  in  the  newspaper  or 
from  their  own  experience,  then  invent 
something  to  solve  it. 

Eligibility  extends  from  kindergarten 
to  the  eighth  grade.  Winners  and  their 
parents  were  invited  to  a  Bee  reception 
and  received  a  certificate. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  44 

He  sued  the  station  after  it  broadcast 
15  seconds  of  the  performance.  White’s 
majority  ruled  that  the  suit  did  not  vi¬ 
olate  the  First  Amendment. 

•  White  wrote  a  dissent  to  the  5-4, 
1986  libel  decision  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers  V.  Hepps.  The  majority  protect¬ 
ed  the  press,  requiring  libel  plaintiffs 
to  prove  the  falsity  of  defamatory 
statements. 

•  Lastly,  White  provided  a  fifth  vote 
for  three  major  decisions  against  the 
press  in  the  1970s.  Those  were  Saxbe  v. 
Washington  Post  (1976),  limiting  re¬ 
porter  access  to  prison  inmates; 
Branzburg  v.  Hayes  (1972),  denying 
First  Amendment  protection  for  confi¬ 
dential  sources;  and  Miller  v.  Califor¬ 
nia  (1973),  which  reduced  protection 
for  sexually  explicit  speech. 

White’s  record  is  not  entirely  nega¬ 
tive  as  far  as  free  expression  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Many  editors  and  journalists 
respect  White  for  his  independence, 


One  of  White’s  most  memorable 
quotes  about  the  press  appeared  in  his 
concurring  opinion  to  the  1974  case 
Miami  Herald  v.  Tornillo.  The  land¬ 
mark  decision  struck  down  Florida’s 
right-of-reply  statute. 

White  remarked,  “This  law  runs 
afoul  of  the  elementary  First  Amend¬ 
ment  proposition  that  government 
'  may  not  force  a  newspaper  to  print 
copy  which,  in  its  journalistic  discre¬ 
tion,  it  chooses  to  leave  on  the  news¬ 
room  floor.” 

A  mixed  record 

White’s  ambivalence  on  freedom  of 
the  press  is  best  illustrated  by  his  votes 
on  libel.  White  favored  the  creation  of 
the  actual  malice  rule  to  protect  the 
ptess  from  frivolous  libel  suits  and,  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  that  White  served 
on  the  Warren  Court,  1962-1969,  he  fa¬ 
vored  libel  defendants  92%  of  the  time. 
Only  three  Court  liberals  —  Thurgood 
Marshall,  Hugo  Black  and  Abe  Fortas 
—  had  stronger  records. 

However,  during  the  17  years  of  the 


In  the  area  of  freedom  of  press  and  speech, 
White  has  been  a  follower,  a  pragmatist,  a  non- 
doctrinaire  and  an  independent.  Frequently, 
he  has  been  an  opponent. 


integrity,  scholarship  and  judicial  deco¬ 
rum,  and  they  appreciate  the  occasions 
when  White  favored  the  tights  of  the 
press. 

For  example.  White  voted  with  the 
pro-press  majorities  in  the  landmark  li¬ 
bel  decision  in  1964  New  York  v.  Sulli¬ 
van  as  well  as  the  Pentagon  Papers  case 
of  1971. 

In  the  1976  decision  Nebraska  Press 
Association  v.  Stuart,  White  favored  a 
higher  barrier  than  the  majority  did 
to  judicial  orders  that  gag  reporting  of 
coutt  matters.  He  said,  “There  is 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  or¬ 
ders  with  respect  to  the  press  such  as 
were  entered  in  this  case  would  ever 
be  justifiable.” 

Similarly,  White  wrote  the  pto-press 
majotity  decision  in  the  1975  case  Cox 
Broadcasting  v.  Cohn.  Involved  was  the 
name  of  a  rape  victim,  but  the  name 
was  on  a  court  —  not  a  police  —  doc¬ 
ument.  White  said  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protects  the  press  when  it  is 
“truthfully  publishing  information  re¬ 
leased  to  the  public  in  official  court 
records.” 


Burger  Court,  White’s  votes  for  libel  de¬ 
fendants  dropped  to  35%.  Seven  other 
justices  supported  press  defendants 
more  than  he  did. 

In  the  1971  decision  involving  the 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner,  White  wrote, 
“The  First  Amendment  is  not  construed 
...  to  award  merit  badges  for  intrepid 
but  mistaken  or  careless  reporting.” 

His  opinion  was  even  stronger  in  the 
1974  decision  Cert?  v.  Welch.  The  deci¬ 
sion  requited  that  negligence  be  proven 
in  all  libel  cases.  White  filed  a  lengthy 
dissent.  He  accused  the  Court  of  “scut¬ 
tling  the  libel  laws  of  the  states  in  such 
wholesale  fashion.” 

White’s  mixed  record  on  free  expres¬ 
sion  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  the 
three  Supreme  Courts  he  has  served. 

On  the  Warren  Court,  White  sup¬ 
ported  speech  and  press  advocates  62% 
of  the  time.  Seven  other  justices  who 
served  on  that  Court,  including  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  and  justice  William 
Brennan,  were  more  supportive. 

On  the  Burger  Court,  White’s  free 
expression  support  dropped  to  43%, 
ninth  of  all  justices  to  serve  on  that 


Court,  and  during  the  first  six  years  of 
the  Rehnquist  Court,  1986-1991,  White 
supported  free  expression  44%  of  the 
time.  Only  the  chief  justice  had  a  more 
conservative  record. 

During  1991-92,  White’s  support  in¬ 
creased  to  56%,  which  was  higher  than 
three  other  members  —  the  chief  jus¬ 
tice  and  justices  Antonin  Scalia  and 
Clarence  Thomas. 

White’s  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  free 
expression  also  was  reflected  in  his  au¬ 
thorship  of  opinions.  On  the  Warren 
Court,  he  was  eighth  in  authorship  of. 
majority,  concurring  or  dissenting  opin¬ 
ions  about  free  expression.  He  was 
ninth  on  the  Burger  Court  and  fourth 
on  the  Rehnquist  Court.  Thus  White 
has  not  attempted  to  be  very  visible  in 
the  field  of  free  expression.  BECT 

Gannett  publisher 
of  the  year 

CRAIG  MOON  OF  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  has  been  named  Gannett’s  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  publisher  for  1992. 

Moon  and  other  Gannett  executives 
were  honored  at  the  company’s  recent 
newspaper  management  conference. 

Brette  Popper,  publisher  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  DSA  Weekend,  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  citation. 

Other  executives  honored,  their 
newspapers  and  the  areas  for  which 
they  were  recognized  included  Carol 
Hudler,  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  —  advertising;  Stan 
Yoshida,  Florida  Today,  Melhoutne  — 
circulation;  Gary  Anderson,  Detroit 
Newspapers  —  financial;  Carol  Pierce, 
the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal  —  hu¬ 
man  resources;  John  Green,  Gannett 
Suburban  Newspapers  —  marketing; 
Antoinette  Franceschini,  the  Press  & 
Sun-Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  —  pro¬ 
duction;  and  Ward  Bushee,  the  Reno 
Gazette-Journal  —  news. 

Freedom  buys  mag 

FREEDOM  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  is 
making  its  first  venture  into  magazines 
with  its  acquisition  of  World  Trade 
magazine. 

The  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Andrew  Lawler  will  remain  as  chair¬ 
man  and  editor  in  chief  of  the  maga¬ 
zine,  which  publishes  11  times  a  year  for 
52,000  paid  subscribers  and  for  passen¬ 
gers  on  two  airlines  who  get  it  free. 

Based  in  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  it 
posted  1991  revenues  of  $2.5  million. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks.  FREE 
TRIAL  on  BBS:  (408)  733-9341, 
8/N/l,  to  14,400  baud.  Extremely 
Affordable.  Voice:  (408)  773-8715. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Montbly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


TO  PLACE  YOUR  ADS  ACCURATELY  AND  QUKKLY,  FAX  THEM:  (212)  929-1259 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business: 
Columns  available  on  rood  tests,  car 
care,  auto  trivia,  auto  history. 
(313)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


Established  So.  Calif,  magazine. 
Must  sell  due  to  illness.  $32,500. 
2202  Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA 
92103. 

NATIONAL  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 
18,000  circ.  Quarterly.  3  years  old. 
Great  add-on  book.  (800)  748-7690. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

~  cTb^KY  sTaSSOCI/U^  INC 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

123  N.W.  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

”  COMPREHENSi^'^PRAISALS' 
rendered  in  confidence  v^ith  care  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  detail.  Established  reason¬ 
able  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stack,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank,  part¬ 
ners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach, 

FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman, 
MT  59715,  (406)  586-6621 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BOUTHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


A  FRESH  VOICE  WITH  A  NEW  STYLE 
Editorial  cartoons  by  Alan  Vitello 
Custom  drown  for  your  community! 
Send  today  for  your  free  samples! 
PO  Box  740175  Arvada,  CO  80006 


ENTERTAINMENT 


WEEKLIES:  Hook  readers  on  lively 
Hollywood  gossip  column.  Camera- 
reoay.  Afforcwble.  (800)  533-0073. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (909)  926-4843. 


DEAR  UNCLE  WALLY 
Ludicrous,  absurd,  nonsensical, 
idiosyncric,  tongue-in-throat,  award¬ 
winning  wacko  w^ly.  (215)  493-1795 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  common  sense, 
common  honesty,  and  common 
decency.  This  makes  me  forever 
ineligible  for  any  public  office. 

H.L  Mencken 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-South/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-East-(703)  750-8675 
Bob  Derr-SEast-(919)  626-7630 
Bruce  Lanlz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  FL 
34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal»Brokerage»Con  suiting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAA^W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

JM&A.  Established  1983 
Merger  &  Acquisition 
(614)  889-9747 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 
Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 

RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKOuver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


FINANCING. 

Major  institutional  investor  seeks 
to  provide  acquisition,  JV,  equity 
backing  for  solid,  rural,  non-metro 
v/eeklies  and  dailies  in  the  South,  SE, 
Midwest,  and  SW.  Contact:  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  &  Company, 
(301)  540-0636. 

Equity/Dept.  $200M-$5MM-i-. 
45-60  Da)«.  JM&A,  Est.  1983 
Proposals  Wdcome.  (614)  889-9747 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ADVICE  &  ANSWERS 
Co-publish  free  nronthly  Advice  & 
Answers  local  edition:801/635-9817 

OWNER  RETIRING.  SACRIFICE. 
Strong  southern  Shopper.  20  years 
20,000  circ.  mail/carrier  combo. 
Gross  $320K,  1992.  Finance  for  buyer 
with  knowledge  and  ability.  Small 
down.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  6436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ESCAPE  TO  THE  MOUNTAINSI  Husband 
and  Wife  Colorado  weekly.  Work  four 
days  a  week,  hunt,  fish,  camp  arKi  ski. 
Reply  to  Box  6453,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MAINE-Weekly  Group. 
Outstanding  chance  to  acquire  estab- 
lished.  fast-growing  operation.  For 
further  details  contact:  Publisher,  Box 
6461,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

OHIO-Strong  weekly  serving  major 
metro  suburbs.  Will  consider  full-or 
partnership  interest.  Contact:  W.B. 
Grimes  Co.,  (301)  540-0636. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


AGFA  RPS  6100  Daylite  camera. 

Like  new  cofKlition.  $6,000. 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

SQUeeze  lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 

MAILRCX)M 

1990  MULLER-MARTINI  227S  7  INTO 
1  INSERTER  AVAILABLE  6/15/93. 
$110,000.  INCLUDES  WARRANTY. 
CALL  MIDAMERICA  GRAPHICS  AT 
(800)  356-4886. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guar- 
anteed  Production-Training  Prog¬ 
ram  Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL 
ROOM  CONSULTANT  713/468-5827. 

HARRIS-SHERIDAN 
524  INSERTER 
Good  condition 
Available  mid-August. 

$1 5  000 

Gurney  King  (409)  935-2415. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

KANSA  INSERTER  model  320.  3  into 

1 .  In  line  and  running,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  $15,000.  East  Oregonian  (503) 
276-221 1  ask  for  Norm. 

MULLER-MARTINI  227-S  6  into~T 
inserter.  3  pockets  added  new,  1992. 
Must  sell.  Call  Charlie  Chick  for 
more  details  1  (800)  356-4886. 


SALES  MANAGER 

Weekly  Business  paper  seeks  invest¬ 
ing  partner  to  ultimately  take  over. 
Gross  sales  $500K.  Financing 
available.  Reply  to  Box  6442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Weekly  paper  -  Tampa  Boy  area.  Gross 
over  $200K.  Ready  to  grow.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Will  sacrifice.  Send  to 
Box  6298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  CAN  AFFORD  TO  UVE  IN  PARA¬ 
DISE:  Stuart,  FL  Biweekly's  assets 
for  only  $5K  down.  Grossed  $75K  in 
'92.  Out  of  state  loaner  will  consider 
trades  if  you  are  short  of  cash.  (310) 
596-4710  or  (407)  225-4745. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

Kansa  Model  320  2  into  1  inserter, 
can  be  seen  running.  $14,000. 

Bunn  tying  machines  1-$800, 

1  -$1  000 

Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

~  MULLER  227E  3  into  1  INSERTER. 

2.5  years  old  -  1  year's  use-like  new 
BILL  KANIPE— (404)  428-5817 

PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 

NEWSPAPER  RACKS 

NEWS  RACKS  FOR  SALE 
Standard  or  Tabloid.  $100  Each 
FOB  Dallas  (214)  223-9175 

PRESSES 

1966  2  unit  V-15-A  Harris  with 
accessories.  Good  condition.  Call 
Robert  (512)  352-8535. 

HARRIS  V15A  4  units  w/brush  damp 
H.D.  JF-15  folder,  can  be  seen  running. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

met^T  urbaniteTcommunity,  sc, 

SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

CALIFORNIA  INVESTORS  seek  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weeklies  or  small  dailies  in 
unopposed  markets.  Mr.  Downs,  (619) 
362-0262. 

YOUNG  PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE  look¬ 
ing  to  take  over  established  product.  He 
is  an  experienced  manager  with  strong 
knowledge  of  sales,  budgeting,  editor¬ 
ial,  circulation,  etc.  She  is  the 
number  one  salesperson  in  the  metro 
market  she  now  sells  in.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  product  that  could  eventually 
become  ours  or  for  an  investor  who 
wants  to  invest  in  a  dynamic  couple  who 
strive  for  success.  It's  time  we  slopped 
working  for  other  people  and  started  work¬ 
ing  for  ourselves.  Reply  to  Box  6454, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING  PRESS 
5  unit  installed  new  1988.  Brush  damp 
central  lubrication.  Cross  perf,  D.P. 
Wesco  Graphics  (510)  443-2400 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1980  News  King, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  40HP 
drive,  low  usage,  $88,000;  8/u  News 
King  1982  w/108  folder;  6/u  Goss 
Urbanite,  rebuilt  1988;  5/u  Harris 
MHO  1978,  6/u  Harris  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  2/u  1 978  Goss 
Community  w/  folder  $5,250;  2/u 
Harris  VI 5,  $36,000;  5/u  Harris 
V15Aw/JFl  folder. 

Tel  913  362-8888  Fax  913  362-8901 
SINGLE-VYIDTH 

14-unit  Goss  Urbanite  with  half-page 
Urbanite  folder  &  upper  former  - 1 990 
vintage. 

1 3-unit/2-folder  Goss  Urbanite, 
1969/81. 

2- unit  Community  with  Community 

folder. 

10-unit  Suburban  w/U-506  folder. 

Four  1000  Series  Goss  Suburban  add¬ 
on  units. 

8-unit  V25/V700  press  with  JF25  and 
JFl  folders. 

1 -Harris  VI 5D  unit  &  JFl  5  folder  - 
1980. 

4-unit  Harris  VI 5A  press  with  JF7. 
7-unit  Web  Leader  w/6  mono  units  and  1 
Quodracolor  unit,  1977. 

6-unit  News  King  w/KJ6,  1970. 

Two  4-unit  News  King  presses. 

3- unit  News  King  press. 

(ASK  ABOUT  OUR  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESSES) 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


INCREASE  YOUR  ANNUAL  gross 
20-30K  with  Colorado-based  sports 
and  recreation  paper.  Two  years  old, 
2,500  subscriber  list,  7,OO0 
distribution.  Very  low  cost  desktop 
operation  with  huge  potential  for  growth. 
Cash  offers  only.  Call  Doug,  (303) 
758-7965,  days,  (or  more  information. 


PRESSES 


1980  NEWS  KING  with  4  stacked 
units,  KJ6  folder,  40  HP  drive,  low 
usage,  must  sell.  (913)  362-8901. 

FOR  SALE 

4/u  Harris  VI 5D,  JF25  folder  with 
50HP  motor. 

4/u  News  King,  with  KJ6  folder,  1975 
vintage. 

One  Comm.  SC  folder  with  40HP. 

2  add-on  Community  1969  and  1971 
vintage  units,  good  condition. 

One  King  Press  KJ8  folder  lOOHP. 

2  Baldwin  105  C-O-V. 

Global  Graphics,  Inc. 

(913)  541-8886  Fax  (913)  541-8960 

GOSS: 

•  Metro,  22  3/4",  6  units,  half  decks, 
6  RTF^s,  3:2  Imperial  folder 

•  Urbanite,  22  3/4",  10  units,  8  auto¬ 
matic  splicers,  2  folders,  1 300 
series 

•  Colodiner,  22",  8  unit  press  with 
2-4  high  towers,  3:2  double  folder. 
New! 

MAN: 

•  Uniman  4/2,  double  wide  22",  4 
units,  half  deck,  4  MEG,  2:1  double 
folder.  Recent. 

•  Additional  units  and  half  decks. 
HARRIS: 

•  N-845,  22  3/4",  5  unit  presses 

•  V-15D,  6  units,  JF-25 

•  V-25,  6  units,  JF-1 

•  V-15A,  6  units,  JF-7 

BEa-CAMP,  INC. 

Tel:(201)  492-8877 
Fax(201)  492-9777 

WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)887-2762. 

CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
"The  paper  people"  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 


1-800-327-8463 


CONSULTANTS 


36  specialists,  generalists  avail¬ 
able  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


Vanity  keeps  persons  in  favor  with 
themselves  who  are  out  favor  with  all 
others. 

William  Shakespeare 


CONSULTANTS 


PHOENIX  COMMUNICATIONS  for 
newspaper  management  and  higher 
profits  Market  analysis  and  business 
plans  for  buying,  selling  or  refinancing. 
Call  Brent  Leslie  at  (904)  654-1 1 12. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


INCREASE  REVENUE 
on  special  sections  or  regular  maga¬ 
zine  format  products.  Print  your 
product  on  our  heat  set  presses.  Fine 
selection  of  coaled  paper  at  competitive 
rates.  Samples  available.  Call  today 
and  let's  discuss  how  our  services 
con  meet  your  needs,  let  our  experience 
work  for  you. 

Able  Printing  Company 
Rodd  K.  Winscott 
(609)  663-8181 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
reseorch  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  (or  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Coll  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM  ? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


Fleas  can  be  taught  nearly  anything 
that  a  congressman  can. 

AAark  Twain 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


A  NEW,  DYNAMIC  FREE  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  PUBLICATION  with  a 
100,000-t-  circulation  in  Zone  1  is 
seeking  a  General  Manager.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  a  knowledgeable 
leader,  with  excellent  communication 
skills  and  proven  sales  ability. 
Duties  will  include  management  of  a 
sales  organization  with  some  personal 
account  responsibilities.  Excellent 
compensation  package  with  nearly 
unlimited  opportunity  for  growth. 
Please  send  resume  along  with  salary 
requirements  to  Denis  Mindak,  PO  Box 
100,  Blue  Earth,  MN  56013. 


PUBLISHER  of  an  international  weekly 
newspaper,  50,000  circulation,  seeks 
an  aggressive  hands-on  manager  exper¬ 
ienced  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Must  be  growth  oriented  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  computerized  systems  for 
subscriptions  and  advertisements. 
Send  detailed  resume  to;  The  Publisher, 
lA  Publications,  43  West  24th 
Street,  7th  floor.  New  York,  NY  10010. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS/RETAIL 
&  CLASSIFIED 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  is  accepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  for 
one  of  our  metro  (125,000+  daily 
circulation)  newspapers  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  retail  advertising  manager  or 
classified  advertising  manager.  To 
be  considered,  candidates  should  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  classified 
and/or  retail  advertising  sales  and 
have  newspaper  management  exper¬ 
ience  in  classified  and/ retail  advertising 
sales.  Please  fox  your  resume  with  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  E.  Keeley, 
Manager,  Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810  or  mail  to 
1100  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
VA  22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer  We  recognize  and 
appreciate  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace.  People  who  share  this  belief  or 
reflect  a  diverse  background  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  souaht  by 
18,000  midwest  daily  in  highly 
competitive  market.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  an  aggressive  manager  who 
can  recruit,  train  and  motivate  sales 
people.  We're  looking  for  someone  with 
a  proven  track  recora  —  a  current  man¬ 
ager  or  perhaps  number  2  person  ready 
to  move  up.  Base  salary  $40,000,  plus 
incentive.  Send  resume  to  Box  6462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
The  New  Britain  Herald,  central  Connec¬ 
ticut's  largest  afternoon  daily,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
manager  to  direct  all  functions  of  the 
advertising  sales  department. 

Responsibilities  will  include 
developing  and  motivating  all  sales 
people,  budgeting  and  strategic  plan¬ 
ning.  This  individual  will  be 
involved  in  major  operating  deci¬ 
sions  and  play  a  critical  role  in 
developing  new  sources  of  revenue. 

The  successful  candidate  should  be  a 
strong  leader  with  competitive  market 
experience,  hove  several  years  of  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  a  proven  track 
record  of  sales  and  management  ac¬ 
complishment. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits 
package.  If  you  are  interested  in  this 
exciting  opportunity,  please  send 
resume  along  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to: 


Box  6449,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Excellent  career  opportunity  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  newspaper  sales  representative. 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers  is  looking  (or 
an  aggressive,  outgoing  career-minded 
self  starter  experienced  in  newspaper 
advertising  sales.  The  right  candi¬ 
date  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
advance  in  a  dynamic  environment. 
Bachelor's  degree,  car  necessary.  Full 
benefit  package.  Competitive  salary 
plus  bonus  and  commission.  Please  re¬ 
spond  to  Ad  #60,  The  Syracuse 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse, 
New  York  13221. 


A  diamond  is  a  chunk  of  coal  that 
made  good  under  pressure. 

Anonymous 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
If  you  are  creative  and  can  generate 
results.. .we  want  to  talk  to  you! 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising 
Sales  Development  Manager.  Position 
is  responsible  for  the  Marketing, 
Special  Section,  Graphic  Artist  and 
New  Product  Development  departments. 


Position  reports  to  the  Director  of 
Advertising  Sales  and  Marketing. 


A  proven  track  record  of  leadership  and 
results  is  sought.  Bachelor's  degree 
preferred.  Must  possess  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  computer  systems  (both  PC  and 
Mac  preferred).  Experience  in  Marketing 
Research  a  plus. 


Previous  media  experience  helpful.  We 
are  looking  for  the  right  individual 
who  will  take  projects  from  conception  to 
completion,  lead  a  Sales  Development 
department  and  has  the  ability  to  work 
well  within  the  community  as  well  as  the 


Bakersfield  is  a  friendly  western 
city  with  affordable  housing  and  great 
recreation  opportunities  nearby. 


Send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 


Human  and  Organizational  Development 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CAUFORNIAN 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 


EEO/MF/H 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


South  Carolina's  fastest  growing 
newspaper  (45,000+  daily  ancT Sunday) 
is  seeking  a  self  starter  to  lead  and 
motivate  an  outside  sales  staff  of  12. 
Experience  in  both  staff  and  account 
development  a  must.  Come  join  an  ex¬ 
citing  team  in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 


Tony  G.  Marroni 
Advertising  Director 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
PO  Box  2507 
Anderson,  SC  29622 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 

SERVICE  &  REPAIR 

'AHENTION* 

Is  your  press  overdue  (or  a  checkup? 
Call  today  and  schedule  an  appointment! 
We  do  major  repair  work 
and  routine  maintenance. 
QUALITY  IMPRESSIONS 
Phone  (304)  748-0531  or 
Fax  (304)  748-2517 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  looking  (or  an  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  executive  to  direct  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper  advertising  sales 
division. 

Primary  responsibility  will  be  to 
develop  a  highly  motivated,  talented, 
and  diverse  advertising  team  of  opprox- 
imately  280  employees.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  further  include  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  key  operational  decision¬ 
making.  This  person  will  play  a  key 
role  in  the  development  and  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  sources  of  advertising 
revenue  and  will  understand  the  neecb 
and  interest  of  our  advertisers,  readers, 
and  employees. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  a 
dynamic  leader  who  believes  strongly 
in  a  team  effort  and  can  communicate  at 
all  levels,  both  within  and  outside  the 
organization  in  an  environment  of 
continuing  technological  evolution. 
Creative  and  energetic,  this  executive 
will  possess  the  ability  to  implement 
new  and  innovative  sales  and  marketing 
concepts.  It  is  essential  that  this 
individual  possess  a  broad-based 
business  perspective  and  hove  the  poten¬ 
tial  (or  further  growth  in  management. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor's  degree;  M.B.A.,  a  plus,  with  a 
concentration  in  marketing.  Fifteen 
years  of  advertising  experience  is 
preferred.  A  proven  track  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  advertising  leadership 
roles  in  media-related  business 
activities  is  a  must.  Experience  in 
the  magazine  or  newspaper  industry  is 
advantageous. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an 
exceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6437,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

14,000  group  owned  daily  with  asso¬ 
ciated  weeklies  and  shoppers  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  Ad  Director  to  train  and  develop 
a  staff  of  ten.  Solid  central  market 
core.  College  town.  Very  good  benefits. 
Zone  5.  Send  Salary  Requirements  and 
Resume  to  Box  6460,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS 
MANAGER 

Major  metropolitan  mid-west  newspaper 
is  seeking  o  creative,  hands-on  leader 
to  direct  the  activities  of  its 
Advertising  Operations  Department. 

The  Advertising  Operations  Department 
is  responsible  for  the  processing  of 
advertising  material  into  a  form 
used  to  produce  negatives  for  printing. 
Highly  technical  equipment  such  as  the 
Camex  Breeze,  Harris  Workstations, 
Scanners,  Macintoshes,  and  CSI 
terminals  are  used  in  the  production  of 
advertisements  and  creative  artwork. 
The  Advertising  Operations  Manager 
will  report  directly  to  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director  and  will  supervise 
approximately  90  employees  to  include 
managers,  supervisors,  clerical 
personnel,  and  artists  in  a  three  shift 
operation.  This  individual  will 
coordinate  the  daily  production  of  all 
advertising  material  with  the  needs  of 
the  sales  staffs. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  a 
Bachelor  degree  in  Business  or  o 
related  technical  area  plus  five  years 
of  experience  in  newspaper  pre-press  op¬ 
erations.  Technical  knovdedge  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  is  a  must.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  condidate  must  be  a  strong  team 
leader  with  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  be  able  to  communicate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  benefits  package.  Qualified 
candidates  should  send  a  resume  along 
with  salary  history  and  current 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6457,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/D/V 

ASSISTANT  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Syracuse  Newspapers,  in  Upstate 
New  York,  are  looking  for  a  highly  moti¬ 
vated  person  to  assist  in  all  aspects 
of  managing  its  telephone  sales  staff. 
The  successful  candidate  will  wark 
with  a  sales  manager  on  overall  mativa- 
tion  and  training  af  a  20  person  sales 
staff.  Other  areas  of  responsibility 
include  setting  goals,  working  with 
the  stoff  to  sell  special  sections  and 
classified  features,  developing  new 
products  and  maintaining  bonus/ 
commission  plans. 

Candidate  must  be  a  proven  leader  who 
works  well  in  a  fast-paced  environment. 
Candidate  must  hove  a  four  year  degree. 
Classified  telephone  sales/management 
experience  a  plus.  Full  benefit  package. 
We  value  a  diverse  workforce.  Please 
respond  to  Ad  #50,  The  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  4915,  Syracuse,  New 
York  13221. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Immediate  opening  in  creative 
od  department  for  energetic  salesperson 
to  develop  new  business  and  service 
established  territory.  Growing  1 8 
year  old  19,000  daily  in  the  beautiful 
Rogue  Valley  of  southern  Oregon.  If  you 
are  a  self-motivated  team  player  with  a 
passion  and  proven  affinity  for  newspap¬ 
er  sales,  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Ad  Director,  PO  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  OR  97526. 


ADVERTISING 


TERRITORY  SALES  MANAGER 

Zane  8 

A  challenging  and  rewarding  position 
for  a  proven  sales  leader.  Attractive 
salary  and  benefits  package  at  a  majar 
metro  daily.  Newspaper  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  critical,  preferably  in 
a  competitive  market.  The  position 
demands  exceptional  motivational, 
organizational  and  creative  selling 
skills.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  proven  track  record  of  sales 
results  and  managing  multiple 
projects  to  a  successful  finish. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  accomplishments  to: 

Box  6456, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

ART/GRAPHICS 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/ 
Art  Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CIRCUIA.TION 

24,000  Zone  4  6-day  PM  daily  seeks 
marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  experienced  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems.  Must  be  able  to  train  and  moti¬ 
vate.  Good  people  skills  essential. 
Send  resume  with  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  6438,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  EOE. 

CAN  YOU  MEET  THE  CHALLENGE^ 

We're  searching  for  an  aggressive, 
experienced  marketing  savvy  CD  with  a 
solid  track  record  in  home  delivery, 
single  copy,  promotion  and  office 
systems  for  a  progressive  7-day  news¬ 
paper.  Union  experience  desirable.  We 
offer  a  very  competitive  salary  and 
bonus  structure  and  good  medical  bene¬ 
fits  along  with  growth  and  advancement 
within  a  very  aggressive  corporate 
group.  Only  winners  need  apply.  Resu¬ 
mes  to:  George  Radosevich,  Publisher, 
Herald  News,  207  Pocasset  Street, 
Fall  River,  MA  02721. 

CIRCULATION  DIREQOR  with  proven 
track  record  sought  by  The  Key  West 
Citizen.  Sunday  through  Friday  AM, 
lOK  daily,  11K  Sunday.  Excellent 
opportunity  in  one  of  North  America's 
most  unique  settings.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  and  dedicated  to  qual¬ 
ity  customer  service.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Steve  Smith, 
Publisher,  The  Key  West  Citizen,  PO 
Box  1800,  Key  West,  FL  33041. 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE,  EXPERIENCED 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
We're  a  growing  (200,000  Sunday 
circulation)  state  capital  newspaper 
that  needs  another  top-notch  ACE.  Re¬ 
porting  and  editing  experience  are  im¬ 
perative,  as  are  leadership,  ideas  and 
the  ability  to  grab  hold  of  a  story  and 
take  it  all  the  way.  If  you  have  proved 
your  ability  in  those  areas,  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  writing  and  editing 
samples  to: 

Judy  Bolch,  AME  Hiring  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  The  News  &  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601. 


EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Colorada  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  1 03,000  daily,  1 20,000 
Sunday  needs  an  experienced  business 
editor  to  oversee  a  staff  of  4.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  setting  direction 
for  content  and  visuals,  guiding  the 
staff  in  a  community  that  generates  a 
great  deal  of  business  news,  and  main¬ 
taining  visibility  in  the  business 
cammunity.  Successful  candidates 
will  be  creative  individuals  with 
daily  newspaper  business  department 
and  management  experience.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Terri  Fleming,  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Gazette  Tdegraph,  30  South 
Prospect  Street,  Colorado  Springs, 
CO  80903. 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

This  is  a  management  position  at  an 
independently  owned  newspaper  in  a 
university  city.  Candidates  must  hove  at 
least  three  years  of  business-beat  exper¬ 
ience  on  a  daily  newspaper,  and  clips 
that  shaw  strong  business  acumen. 
Offers  competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Respond  promptly,  including  current 
salary,  to  Amy  Sprister,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Oshkosh  Northwes¬ 
tern,  PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fast-paced  southern  Virginia  PM. 
Meticulous  editing,  flair  for  layout, 
willingness  to  work  hard.  Call  or  write 
Ginny  Wray,  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulletin, 
PO  Box  371 1,  Martinsville,  VA  241 15, 
(703)  638-8801 . 

ARTS  REPORTER 

Wanted:  Arts  reporter  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal,  Madison's  lead¬ 
ing  daily  newspaper.  This  Big  10 
university  town  has  high  quality  of 
life  and  a  strong  arts  community  which 
deserves  an  experienced  reporter  who 
can  develop  a  beat,  write  news,  reviews, 
features  and  more.  College  degree  and 
two  year's  daily  newspaper  reporting 
experience  preferred.  Arts  education  or 
background  helpful.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  clips  to:  Brian  Hawell, 
Features  Editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  PO  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  (78,000/ 
92,000)  is  taking  applications  for 
Assistant  Metro  Editor  in  our  20-person 
Metro  Department. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Nancy  Manes 

Employment  and  Training  Mgr. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian 
PO  Box  440 
Bakersfield,  CA  93302 
FAX:  (805)  395-7484 

EEO/MF/H 
BUREAU  REPORTER 

Every  story  in  town  is  yours!  Seven- 
day,  22,000  AM  seeks  savvy  veteran  or 
energetic  beginner  to  deliver  news, 
features  and  photos  from  rural  Idaho 
community.  Live  amid  southern 
Idaho's  outdoor  splendor  -  skiing, 
hunting,  fishing,  whitewater,  golf.  Send 
resume,  references  and  clips  to  Clark 
Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The  Times- 
News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83303. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 
Creative  assistant  editor  sought  for 
Today,  the  daily  lifestyle  section  of 
The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Must  have  a 
minimum  of  five  years  experience  super¬ 
vising  the  assignment,  editing  and 
production  of  features  and  special 
projects.  Should  have  strong  content 
editing  skills,  the  ability  to  coor¬ 
dinate  layout  and  design  of  color 
section  fronts  with  a  talented  design 
staff;  manage  copy  flow;  evaluate  the 
work  of  reporters  assigned  to  the  de¬ 
partment;  perform  administrative  tasks 
as  delegated  and  represent  the  section, 
if  called  upon,  before  various  commu¬ 
nity  groups.  Must  display  energy,  flair, 
flexibility,  good  judgment  and  sound 
decision-making.  Today  is  an  aggres¬ 
sive  section  showcasing  news/ 
features  and  arts  and  entertainment 
coverage  for  the  Dallas  metropolitan 
area.  A  combination  of  newspaper/and 
or  magazine  experience  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Please  send  a  cover  letter  stat¬ 
ing  yaur  qualifications  for  the  position, 
a  resume  outlining  job  history  for  the 
past  10  years  and  a  brief  statement  of 
what  lifestyle  sections  of  the  '90s 
should  be  covering. 

Send  the  information  to: 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
508  Young  Street 
Dallas,  TX'  75202 
Attn:  Today  Editor/4th  floor 

Telephone  and  fax  queries  WILL  NOT  be 
accepted.  Applications  must  be  post¬ 
marked  by  July  26,  1993. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR: 
60,000-circulation  Vermont  daily 
seeks  features  copy  editor/designer 
with  strong  word  and  visual  »ills 
and  fresh  ideas.  Looking  for  a  rule- 
breaker  who's  ready  to  make  an  impact 
on  a  well-written  section.  Mac  skills  a 
plus.  Send  tear  sheets  and  resume  to:  Joe 
Cutts,  Features  Editor,  The  Free  Press, 
191  College  St.,  Burlington,  VT 
05402-0010.  The  Free  Press,  a  Gannett 
Newspaper,  is  committed  to  diversity 
in  the  vwsrkplace. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

If  you  thrive  on  daily  newspapering  and 
love  to  work  with  reporters  while 
juggling  pages  and  scanner  traffic,  we 
have  the  job  for  you.  Assist  the  city 
editor  in  directing  a  team  of  27  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  covering  local  news 
and  features  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  (165,000  Sunday;  86,000 
daily).  We  are  located  in  Madison, 
home  to  the  state  capital,  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin,  beautiful  lakes, 
exciting  culture  and  a  great  quality  of 
life.  Five  years  progressive  experience 
in  a  daily  news  organization  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  examples  of  your 
work  and  a  detailed  letter  by  August  6 
to:  David  Stoeffler,  City  Editor,  PO 
Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl  53708. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportuni¬ 
ty  Empbyer. 


CITY,  NEWS  AND  COPY  EDITORS: 
100,000  daily  that  is  emerging  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  South  invites 
applications  from  aggressive  desk 
editors  who  know  how  to  work  with  repor¬ 
ters  and  appreciates  the  value  of  solid 
news  page  layout  and  design.  Emphasis 
placed  on  content  editors  with  at  least 
five  years  daily  experience.  Cover  letter 
and  bio  of  yourself.  Box  6463,  Editor 
&  Publisher 
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COPY  EDITORS 

The  Seattle  Times  Is  seeking  News  and 
Sports  copy  editors  with  doilv 
newspaper  experience,  strong  worci- 
editing  and  headline  skills,  and  ability 
to  work  on  deadline.  Layout-pagination 
experience  a  plus.  Must  be  able  to  work 
flexible  hours.  Send  resume  and  personal 
autobiography  to  JJ  Wilkerson,  H.R. 
Assistant,  Fairview  Ave.  N.  &  John, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111,  by 
August  6,  1993.  No  calls,  please. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Press- Journal,  a  30,000  -  indepen¬ 
dent  AM  daily  in  Vero  Beach,  Fla., 
seeks  an  experienced  copy  editor  for  its 
universal  desk.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  a  minimum  of  a  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  in  journalism  or  related 
field,  at  least  two  years  of  experience, 
and  be  able  to  write  superior  headlines, 
design  organized  pages,  and  edit 
local  as  well  as  wire  copy.  We  pogi- 
nate.  Competitive  pay  and  benefits.  Send 
five  tear  sheets  to  Byron  Gray,  Personnel 
Department,  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Anchorage  Daily  News  is  looking 
for  a  talented  copy  editor  to  be  a  leader 
in  producing  our  main  news  sections. 
This  job  not  only  requires  good  edit¬ 
ing  and  headline  writing  skills  but 
also  ability  in  the  use  of  color, 
graphics  and  design.  A  minimum  of 
five  years  daily  editing  experience 
is  required.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  reference  list  to: 

Anchorage  Daily  News 
Jim  Macknicki,  Copy  Desk  Chief 
c/o  Human  Resources 

PO  Box  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  99514-9001 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  for  9-  to  1 2-month 
residency  at  aggressive  mid-size 
daily  newspaper  in  northeast  Kansas. 
One  to  two  years  editing  experience 
desirable,  but  new  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  will  be  considered. 

Journalism  educators  or  editors  from 
smaller  papers  encouraged  to  apply. 
Applicants  should  submit  resume  and 
work  examples  demonstrating  proficien¬ 
cy  in  headline  writing,  copy  editing 
and  design. 

Mail  to:  Doug  Peterson,  News  Editor, 
Topeka  Capital-Journal,  616  S.E. 
Jefferson,  Topeka,  KS  66607. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  York  Post  seeks  experienced, 
highly  skilled  copy  editors  who  can  scour 
text,  compose  dazzling  captions,  write 
the  eye-catching,  riveting  heads  that 
hove  made  us  the  envy  of  newspapers 
nationwide  -  and  do  it  all  under  In¬ 
tense  deodline  pressure.  Salary  depen¬ 
dent  on  experience.  Send  resume,  cover 
letter  to:  Barry  Gross,  New  York  Post, 
2 1 0  South  Street,  New  York,  NY  1 0002. 
NO  CALLS.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

JAPAN  EXCHANGE 
International  Press  Institute's 
20th  annual  exchange  for  U.S.  editors 
seeks  applicants  for  program  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Application  info:  (703) 
620-5984. 
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COPY  EDITORS  needed  with  strong 
editing  and  headline  writing 
skills.  Pagination  and  graphics 
experience  a  plus.  We  are  a  group  of 
three  newspapers  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  market  with  a  combined  circu¬ 
lation  of  1 1 8,000.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  to:  San  Gabriel  Valley  Publishing 
Co.,  PO  Box  1259,  Covina,  CA  91722, 
Attn:  Human  Resources  Department. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  by  aggressive, 
fast-paced  Zone  2  daily.  Must  hove 
ability  to  write  headlines  that  sing 
and  edit  copy  in  conformance  with  AP 
style.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6459, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESIGN  EDITOR-Make  a  difference  in 
a  small,  busy,  competitive,  7-day  AM 
Gannett  newsroom  in  upstate  NY.  Imagi¬ 
nation  and  skill  in  page  design, 
creating  graphics,  content  planning  and 
copy  editing  a  must.  Room  to  grow  with 
paper  and  company.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Managing  Editor,  The 
Saratogian,  20  Lake  Ave.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  by  small  afternoon 
daily.  Strong  on  local  copy,  heads, 
layout.  Community  minded.  Allan 
Evans,  Russell  (Kan.)  Daily  News, 
(913)  483-2118. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR:  We  need  an  editor  who  can  add 
life  to  gray  pages  and  bring  the  commun¬ 
ity  into  the  newspaper.  A  nose  for  hard 
news  as  well  as  the  soft  stuff  and  busi¬ 
ness  required.  The  editor  manages  a 
five  person  newsroom  and  works  with 
Mac  pagination.  This  is  a  highly  compe¬ 
titive  market  where  our  3-times  weekly 
must  outshine  the  reporting  and  great 
writing.  Resume  to:  Publisher  Linda 
Ritchie,  Havasu  Newspapers,  Inc., 
2225  W.  Acoma,  Lake  Havasu,  AZ 
86403  or  FAX  (602)  855-2637. 

EDUCATION  REPORTER 
This  inquisitive,  creative  and 
productive  reporter  will  generate  many 
stories  beyond  school  board  meetings. 
You  will  Shape  the  world  students  learn 
in  by  explaining  education  topics  of 
the  day  and  by  interpreting  the  big 
picture  behind  decisions  and  poli¬ 
cies,  and  explain  how  they  prepare 
students  for  tomorrow.  You  will  ask 
students  what  they  think  about  these 
things.  1-3  years  experience  and  inter¬ 
est  in  education  beat  a  must.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume,  6-10  clips  to  Keith 
Helmlinger,  City  Editor,  The  Lima 
News,  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima,  CH 
45802-0690. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  REPORTER  for  distin- 
guished  West  Virginia  daily,  1 
1/2  hour  drive  from  DC.  Send  clips, 
resume,  references  to  William 
Doolittle,  The  Journal,  Box  807, 
Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 

UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS  available 
immediately  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  PuUisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


FAMILY  &  HEALTH  EDITOR:  The  Press- 
Telegram,  a  Knight-Ridder  daily  in 
Long  Beach,  CA,  is  looking  for  an  exper¬ 
ienced  editor  brimming  with  ideas  for 
our  Family  and  Health  sections.  Please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and  samples 
of  what  you're  doing  now  to:  Horold 
Glicken,  Feotures  Editor,  Press- 
Telegram,  604  Pine  Ave.,  Long  Beach, 
CA  90844. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUST^ 
No  time  charges.  Access  1  (410) 
363-0834  by  modem  for  information 
from  the  White  House,  on  business 
issues,  congress,  federal  policies. 
For  assistance,  call  PR  On-Line 
(202)  347-8918. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter  with 
an  experience  in  saltwater  fishing 
wanted  for  a  Knight-Ridder  twice-weekly 
newspaper  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be 
able  to  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well 
as  produce  several  fishing  publications 
a  year.  Photography  helpful,  transporta¬ 
tion  a  must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to 
Jackie  Harder,  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO 
Box  158,  Marathon,  FL  33050. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENTS  reporter 
needed  for  southeast  Texas  daily.  Call 
editor  Jerry  Goulding  after  1  p.m.  week¬ 
days,  (409)  883-3571,  The  Orange 
Leader,  Orange  Texas. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
needed  to  write  (or  12,700-circulation 
afternoon  daily  in  southern  Indiana. 
Will  consider  entry-level  as  well  as 
applicants  with  small  daily  or  weekly 
ex^rience.  SctkI  clips,  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Fred  Smith,  City  Editor,  The 
Herald,  PO  Box  31,  Jasper,  IN  47546. 

GOT  WIRE  EXPERIENCE,  a  flair  for  lo^ 
out  and  sports  know-how?  If  you've  got 
a  sense  of  humor,  3-5  years  of  copy 
desk  experience  and  a  respect  (or  com¬ 
munity  news,  send  your  layout  and  head¬ 
line  sanies  to  Linda  Rathke,  Ccray  Desk 
Chief,  [Jeloware  State  Nevl^,  PO  Box 
737,  Dover,  DE  1 9903.  No  calls,  please. 

GRAPHICS  ILLUSTRATOR 
An  experienced  graphics  illustrator 
is  needed  (or  a  seven-day  AM  in  the 
fastest-growing  county  in  Illinois. 
Applicants  should  have  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  Macintosh  computers,  includ¬ 
ing  Adobe,  Quark  XPress  and  Aldus 
Freehand  programs,  to  create  informa¬ 
tional  and  illustrative  graphics  to  be  used 
with  news  stories. 

Newspaper  experience  required. 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to:  Mark  M. 
Sweetwood,  Editor,  The  Northwest  Her¬ 
ald,  PO  Box  250,  Crystal  Lake,  IL 
60039-0250. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR.  The  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Newspapers  hove  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  graphics  editor  to  enhance 
presentation  of  our  redesigned  news¬ 
papers  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
1 1 8,000.  Ability  to  create  graphics 
on  the  Mac  is  a  must,  as  are  leadership 
and  management  skills.  Send  resume, 
salary  history  to:  SGV  Publishing 
Co.,  fo  Box  1259,  Covina,  CA  91722, 
Attn:  Human  Resources. 

REPORTER 

The  Greensburg  Daily  News,  a  7,000 
circulation  PM  daily  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Indiana  wants  aggressive,  thorough 
and  enterprising  reporter  to  cover 
police  and  courts.  Will  also  cover 
county  government  ond  write  variety  of 
other  stories.  Under  new  editorial 
management.  Need  some  experience 
and  ability  to  handle  several  assign¬ 
ments  at  once.  We  are  one  hour  be¬ 
tween  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to:  Caro¬ 
line  Murphy,  Editor,  PO  Box  106, 
Greensburg,  IN  47240  or  fax  to  (812) 
663-2985. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEWSROOM  JOB? 
Frustrated  when  you  get  no  replies  after 
sending  all  those  resumes  and  clips  to 
paper  after  paper?  The  answer  might  be 
in  my  newsroom  personnel  placement 
service.  Launched  in  early  June,  it  has 
already  drown  some  250  journalists'  in¬ 
quiries,  and  to  date  43  applicants  have 
registered  with  me.  Join  them,  and  be¬ 
come  port  of  the  nation's  largest  job¬ 
seeking  newsroom  personnel  pool.  This 
works  like  an  employment  agency,  but 
your  only  cost  is  $50  to  register  for  a 
full  15  months.  This  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  It's  'sorely  needed'  says 
Peter  A.  (Calif.)  'Gives  me  erKouroge- 
ment  and  hope,'  says  Victoria  B.  (Pa.). 
Call  or  write  me  for  free  detailed  in¬ 
formation.  All  those  who  rraister  get  a 
free  copy  of  my  brochure  'Tne  Facts  of 
Life  in  Newrsroom  Hiring"  (and  anyone 
can  buy  it  for  $5).  Robert  A.  Juran, 
10124  Dundalk  St.,  Fairfax,  VA  22032, 
phone  (703)  764-1344. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  daily  in  the  desert  Southwest 
needs  a  leader  (or  its  newsroom.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
6452,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NFL  BEAT  WRITER 

Qualified  candidates  must  hove  exper- 
ierKe  working  as  a  beat  writer  (or  a  NFL 
Team.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disabled. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

P^E  DESIGNER 

We  are  adding  to  our  design/graphics 
staff  and  hove  an  immediate  opening  (or 
a  polished  feature-page  designer.  Focus 
mainly  on  color  section  fronts.  Strong 
typography  skills  a  must,  along  with 
ability  to  work  with  artists  and 
editors.  If  you're  a  page  designer  who 
can  also  produce  quality  illustra¬ 
tion,  we'll  shape  the  job  accordingly. 
If  you  don't  illustrate  but  can  make 
pages  sparkle,  we're  Interested.  Phone 
calls  OK.  Leave  a  message  or  send 
samples  to: 

Bill  Gaspard 
Graphics  Director 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
350  Camino  de  la  Reina 
San  Diego,  CA  92108 
Phone:  (619)  293-1274 

REPORTED 

The  Times  Herald-Record  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  community-oriented  daily 
newspaper,  located  90  miles  north  of 
New  York  City.  Our  circulation  is  86,000 
daily  and  102,000  Sunday. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  (or  reporters.  Applicants  should 
have  at  least  two  yeors  experience  with 
a  daily  newspaper  and  send  clips  that 
demonstrate  an  ability  ta  bring  a 
story  home  to  the  readers. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

Debra  A.  Shennan 
Personnel  Director 
The  Times  Herald-Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

SPORTS  LAYOUT  EDTTOR 
Qualified  candidates  must  hove  color 
experience  at  a  medium  to  major  daily 
newspaper.  Experience  on  a  Sports  Desk 
is  essential.  E.O.E.  M/F/Vet/Disobled. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box  6394, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 

Lcx>l(ing  for  local  sports  junky  with 
demonstrated  skills  in  planning, 
organization  and  design.  Send  resume, 
examples  of  work  and  cover  letter  to  Mike 
Chapin,  Managing  Editor,  The  Beacon- 
News,  101  South  River  Street,  Aurora, 
IL  60506. 

SPORT^EDlfo^R 

One  of  Ohio's  best  papers  came 
a'courting,  so  we're  losing  our  sports 
editor  after  just  a  few  months.  We  want  a 
replacement  with  his  skills  for  orga 
nization,  pagination,  idea  develop¬ 
ment  and  editing.  Only  we  want  you  to 
stay  longer  at  this  refocused  and  newly 
redesigned  Northwest  Ohio  daily.  SE 
will  develop  further  our  sports  staff  and 
hone  the  doily  and  Sunday  sports 
reports,  vrhich  focus  on  prep  and  college 
coverages.  Send  a  resume,  6-10  clips 
showing  your  layout  skills  and  story 
judgment,  and  a  cover  letter  describing 
your  management  experience  and  style. 
Explain  what  you  want  to  learn  here  and 
what  skills  you  would  bring  to  this 
38,000  daily/ 50,000  Sundew  paper. 
Mail  it  to  Ray  Sullivan,  Editor,  The 
Lima  News,  121  E.  High  St.,  Lima,  OH 
45802-0690. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  For  expanding  staff 
at  central  Oklahoma  daily.  School 
system  growing  from  one  to  three  high 
schools.  Minimum  five  years  experi¬ 
ence;  supervisory  skills  required. 
Call  (405)  341-2121  Ext.  101.  The 
Edmond  Evening  SUN. 

THE  GREENSBURG  DAILY  NEWS,  a 
7,000  circulation  PM  daily  under  new 
editorial  management  in  southeastern 
Indiana  wants  assistant  editor. 
Will  help  with  daily  production  of 
paper,  including  layout/design,  head¬ 
line  writing,  editing  copy,  some 
reporting.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Caroline  Murphy,  Editor,  PO 
Box  1 06,  Greensburg,  IN  47240  or  fax  to 
(812)  663-2985. 

WE  ARE  AN  AWARD-WINNING 
100,000  circulation  daily  in  need 
of  someone  vdto  can  help  us  continue  our 
excellence  in  design  and  informational 
graphics.  We  are  looking  far  someone 
with  a  journalism  background  ond  prefer¬ 
ably  at  least  3  years  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Macs,  Quark,  Pagemaker,  Free¬ 
hand  and  Photoshop  is  a  plus.  If  you 
would  like  to  work  in  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  states  to  be  a  journal¬ 
ist,  send  a  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work  to  Graphics  Editor  Paul  Sandau, 
The  Advocate,  PO  Box  588,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821 . 
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THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOISAN, 
Illinois's  best  under  50,000 
circulation  newspaper,  has  two  editor¬ 
ial  positions  open. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Someone  who  can  assemble  graphics 
uickly  and  design  pages  with  some 
air.  Candidates  should  have  sharp 
news  judgment  and  headline  writing 
skills.  Someone  to  work  on  a  fully 
paginated  news  desk. 

REPORTER 

Emphasis  is  on  people  coverage.  We 
ne^  someone  who  is  equally  at  home 
with  features  and  hard  news  and  can 
give  us  an  extra  dimension  with  special 
projects  and  in-depth  reporting. 

EOE/M/F 

Send  resume  and  tearsheets  to: 

Bette  Ligon 

Human  Resources  Manager 
SOUTHERN  ILUNOISAN 
PO  Box  2108 
Carbondale,  IL  62902 

WANTED  BUSINESS/FARM  EDITOR  - 
The  Crescent-News  is  seeking  a  person 
to  cover  the  Business/Farm  beat  of  our 
1 7,000  circulotion  ofternoon  newspaper. 
Applicants  should  have  the  ability  to 
report  on  the  trends,  new  products,  per¬ 
sonnel  changes  ana  earnings  of  the  re¬ 
tail,  automotive,  manufacturing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  businesses  in  our  northwestern 
Ohio  morket.  If  you're  interested  in 
joining  a  team  of  hard  working  journal¬ 
ists  ^ease  send  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion,  resume  and  clips  to,  Steve  VanDe- 
mark.  General  Manager,  The  Crescent- 
News,  PO  Box  249,  Defiance,  OH 
43512. 

WATERTOWN  DAILY  TIMES,  a 
41 ,000-circulation,  seven-day  paper 
in  Northern  New  York,  needs  a  sports 
copy  editor/writer  to  help  continue  to 
roduce  one  of  the  nation^s  top  sections, 
ome  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  talented  graduates.  Northeast 
candidates  preferred.  Please  send  two 
sections  you've  produced  and  your  best 
three  writing  clips  to  Matt  Dorn^, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  260 
Washington  St.,  Watertown  NY  1 3601 . 
Applications  received  after  Aug.  6 
will  not  be  considered. 

WRITER/EDITOR/DESKTOP 
OPERATOR 
(407)  687-4700 

WRITER 

Immediote  opening  in  the  Health  Books 
Division  of  Kodale  Press  far  a  writer 
with  experience  in  health  writing, 
fitness  and  self-help.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  possess  a  clear,  effective 
writing  voice,  have  strong  researching 
capabilities,  be  able  to  moke  dead¬ 
lines,  keep  up  with  trends  in  health,  and 
hove  creative  ideas  far  ways  to  approach 
and  present  health  issues.  Writing 
test  required.  Salary  is  competi¬ 
tive.  Rodale  is  situated  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  90  miles  fram  New  York  City  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  offers 
a  creative,  healthy  working  environment 
and  excelfent  benefits  —  company  subsi¬ 
dized  food  service,  a  fitness  center 
that  is  free  to  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies,  a  day-care  center,  superior  health 
benefits  and  401 K  plan,  and  a  company¬ 
wide  no-smoking  policy.  Please  send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of 
published  work  and  salary  requirements 
to: 

Personnel  Department  (EP-BW) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 
E.O.E. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  to  cover 
bed  &  breakfast  innkeeping  business  far 
national  newspaper.  Seeking  writers  in 
all  regions  of  the  country  to  cover  news 
and  features  in  their  areas.  Journal¬ 
ism  or  related  writing  experience 
preferred.  Call  Phil  La  Padula  at 
(202)  363-9305  or  mail  resume  and  3 
clips  to  The  Inn  Times,  2101  Crys¬ 
tal  Plaza  Arcade,  Suite  246,  Ading- 
ton,  VA  22202-4600. 

MARKETING 

MARKETING  DIREaOR 
The  Morning  News  Tiibune,  a  130,000 
daily  and  145,000  Sunday  newspaper 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  seeks  a  Marketing 
Director  to  direct  the  newspaper's 
product  marketing,  market  research, 
its  editorial,  advertising  and 
circulation  promotions,  and  its 
public  service  activities.  This 
senior  level  position  reports  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Publisher  and  plays  a  key  role 
in  all  strategic  thinking  and  major 
operational  decisions  at  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  the  country. 

Ideal  candidates  will  have  o  bache¬ 
lor's  degree  (M.B.A.  a  plus)  with  a 
concentration  in  marketing  and  prior 
marketing  experience  in  competitive 
markets  —  preferably  newspaper  or 
publishing.  We  are  looking  far  an  exper¬ 
ienced  manager  with  highly  developed 
strategic  thinking  skills  who  will 
help  us  continue  our  growth  by  more  fully 
addressing  the  needs  of  our  customers 
in  a  complex,  rapidly  changing  and 
highly  competitive  urban  environment. 

Strong  leadership  and  interpersonal 
skills  are  a  must,  both  wi  thin  the 
company  and  in  the  community.  Also 
essential  is  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  role  of  evolving  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  including  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  view  of  the  opportunities  those 
changes  pose  far  newspapers. 

The  Morning  News  Tribune  is  part  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspaper  group.  Tacoma  is 
situated  on  beautiful  Puget  Sound. 

Send  resume,  salary  history  and 
current  salary  requirements  to:  Steven 
V.  Robinson,  Admin.  Director,  Morn¬ 
ing  News  Tribune,  PO  Box  1 1000,  Taco¬ 
ma,  WA  98411.  All  applications 
will  be  held  in  confidence.  We  are  an 
equal  opportunity  employer  and  encour¬ 
age  female  and  minority  applicants. 

MARKETING  SERVICES  DIREaORS 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  is  occepting  resumes  from 
candidates  interested  in  working  as  a 
marketing  services  director  far  one  of 
our  daily  newspapers  in  the  northeast  or 
the  south.  Candidates  are  being 
considered  far  opportunities  at  papers 
with  a  daily  circulation  of  60,000-t. 
Applicants  should  have  experience  in 
market  segmentation,  research,  creating 
targeting  strategies,  sales  develop¬ 
ment,  and  coordinating  marketing  prog¬ 
rams.  Please  fax  your  resume  with  cover 
letter  including  salary  history  and 
names  of  references  to  Diane  E.  Keeley, 
Manager,  Recruiting/Placement,  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  (703)  558-3810  or  mail  to 
1100  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
VA  22234.  Gannett  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  We  recognize  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the 
workplace.  People  who  share  this  belief 
or  reflect  a  diverse  background  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 


_ MARKETING _ 

PRESENTATION  SYSTEMS  DIREQOR 
Enthusiastic,  positive  team-builder 
needed  to  manage  growing  production 
team  producing  newspaper  industry¬ 
leading  presentatian  systems  for  news¬ 
papers.  Must  understand  using  data  to 
sell,  hove  strong  experience  converting 
information  ond  data  into  sales  materi¬ 
als  for  newspapers.  Must  have  strong 
knowledge  of  and  solid  experience  with 
market  and  readership  research,  uses  of 
secondary  marker  data,  uses  of  geode¬ 
mographic  and  circulation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  data.  Able  to  work  effectively  in  a 
high-tech,  fast  growth  company.  Able  to 
envision  and  set  up  systems  that  work. 
Able  to  lead,  empower,  and  grow  a  com¬ 
petent,  smart  staff  into  a  larger,  stronger 
team.  Macintosh  experience  a  necessity. 
Resume  to  James  Theall,  CEO.  We'll 
send  information  package.  Media  AAark- 
eting  Materials,  Inc.  5749  Arapahoe 
Ave.,  Boulder,  CO  80303 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

PACKAGING  CENTER  SUPERVISOR 
The  Times-Picayune  seeks  self- 
motivoted,  proven  leader  far  supervis- 
ary  position  that  reports  to  the  aepart- 
menf  head. 

•  Excellent  interpersonal  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

•  Previous  supervisory  experience. 

•  Some  college  or  equivalent  experi¬ 
ence. 

•  Knowledge  of  personal  computer  help¬ 
ful. 

•  Skill  training  experience. 

•  Track  record  solving  problems  under 
tight  deadlines  in  a  production 
environment. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Schedule  will  include  days, 
nights,  weekends  and  halidoys. 

This  is  an  interesting  time  to  join 
our  team  as  we  expand  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  state  of  the  art  equipment  in  our 
Packaging  Center,  and  establishing  new 
short  and  long  term  goals. 

Please  send  resume  along  with  salary 
history  to: 

Personnel  Department 
Attn:  Packaging  Center  Supervisor 
The  Times-Picayune 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 

ra^AAAN/ASSISTANT 
PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
We  have  an  opportunity  far  a  candidate 
with  5  years  hands-on  experience  with 
double  width  offset  presses  (Metroliner 
preferred).  The  individual  we're  look¬ 
ing  far  is  a  creative,  energetic  person 
who  can  succeed  in  a  fast-paced,  quality 
oriented  production  environment. 
Duties  will  include  scheduling, 
training,  motivating  and  monitoring 
the  pe  rformance  of  pressroom  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  individual  will  also  assist 
senior  management  in  establishing 
goals  and  setting  standards  to  meet 
our  quality  requirements. 

This  position  enjoys  a  competitive 
salary,  bonus  opportunity,  and  a  full 
range  of  benefits,  including  pension 
and  401  (k).  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
PO  Box  9136 
Corpus  Christi,  TX  78469 
Attn:  Chuck  Venetian 
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PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hands-on  supervisor  in  o  10-unit 
Urbanite  operation,  producing  o 
32-40,000  AM  doily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  with  commercial  printing.  Must 
hove  o  proven  background  in  quality 
reproduction  and  maintenance.  A  New 
York  Times  Regional  newspaper. 

Send  resume  to: 

Production  Director,  The  Daily 
Commercial,  PO  Box  490007,  Leesburg, 
FL  34749-0007. 


LEAD  PRESS  OPERATOR  needed  for 
14  unit-  2  folder  Goss  Community 
plant  in  small  Ohio  town.  Good  place  to 
raise  a  fomily.  Send  resume  to:  News 
Color  Press,  PO  Box  149,  Mt.  Gilead, 
OH  43338. 

EDIT9R/PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
growing  publishing  company  seeks 
combined  skills  of  journalism  with 
production/computer  to  oversee  produc¬ 
tion  process.  Must  be  proficient  in 
Pagemaker,  with  management  exper¬ 
ience.  Beautiful,  Florida  coastal  com¬ 
munity.  Salary  range  $22-30,000.  Ken 
Roberts  (407)  778-9800. 


CFO/GM-CPA  with  15  years  diversi¬ 
fied  newspaper,  printing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  experience  looking  for  medium  to 
large  daily  or  equivalent  group  to 
manage.  Extensive  M.I.S.,  H.R.  and 
production  experience.  Will  relocate. 
Call  John  Habbe  (508)  772-4110. 

CIRCUIATION 

SALES  MANAGEMENT,  40  year  old  with 
Masters.  20  years  management  experi¬ 
ence  as  Promotion,  Home  Delivery, 
Crew,  Store,  and  Telemarketing  Sales. 
Looking  for  company  that  rewards  -  mo¬ 
tivated  driven  team  player.  Box  6458, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DATABASE  MARKETING 

DATABASE  MARKETING  SPECIAL- 
IST-Major  Daily  Ad  Director  now  work¬ 
ing  for  phone  company-would  like  to  re¬ 
turn  full  time  to  newspapers.  Can  build 
and  manage  systems  for  advertising 
prospecting  ana  contact  management, 
circulation  marketing,  new  interactive 
products.  Call  Robert  (301)  774-4386. 

EDITORIAL 

BASEBALL  WRITER,  based  in  SEAT¬ 
TLE,  available  for  freelance  coverage  of 
Mariners  on  per-game  or  per-series 
basis.  Game  stories,  notebooks,  spot 
news,  features.  5+  years  experience  as 
sportswriter  for  major  metro  dailies. 
Contact:  Gordon,  (206)  284-4539. 

BUSINESS  WRITER  knows  the  money 
issues  that  concern  your  readers. 
Degrees  in  both  business  and  jour¬ 
nalism.  PO  Box  1606,  Sheboygan,  W1 
53082. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  with  solid  busi- 
ness  and  entertainment  clips,  looking 
for  entry-level  position  at  small  to 
mid-size  daily.  Willing  ta  rela- 
cate.  Call  Tarun  at  (412)  967-0191. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE  seeks  entry-level 
sports  writer  cx)sition.  Two  years  exper¬ 
ience  on  college  paper,  with  2  years 
additional  experience  on  mid-sized 
daily.  Will  relocate.  Call  Keith 
(313)  395-7215. 

CRISP,  SEASONED,  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  columnist  with  story  vision,  self 
directed,  detailed,  a  wordsmith,  strong, 
brisk  writing  with  good  news  judgment 
and  sharp,  catchy  tieodlines,  seeks  ed¬ 
itorial  positian  and  new  challenges. 
Strong  in  people  skills,  phone  interviews 
and  in-depth  research.  Immediate  relo¬ 
cation.  Zones  1,  2.  Sandie  J. 
Copperfield,  Phone/Fax  (401)  946- 
4454. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  politics  and 
government  reporting  background.  Now 
running  public  policy  newsletter  but 
wants  editorial  writing  slat  to  confront 
big,  activist  government.  Pro  free  enter¬ 
prise,  strong  defense,  traditional  values, 
limitM  government.  Call  Jim  (415)  387- 
0770 

International  Relations  Professor 
seeks  to  write  bivreekly  or  monthly  op-ed 
column.  For  resume  and  clips,  call 
Mark  (703)  255-6184. 

LITERATE,  MEDIA  SMART,  row-yoong- 
wordsmith  seeks  entry  into  the  woHd  of 
copy  and  research.  Attentive  to  effective 
language,  devoted  to  sound  logic,  amen¬ 
able  to  coffee  runs.  NYC  area  only.  Call 
Jake  (212)  689-9313. 


MAGAZINE  STARTUP  TEAM:  Fast. 
Tough.  Directed.  We  are  an  editor,  art 
directar  and  assistant  editor  to 
travel.  Experienced  in  slick  'coffee- 
table'  books,  trade  pubs  business  jour¬ 
nals  and  newsprint  tabloids.  Busi¬ 
ness  sense.  Proof.  Call  for  a  sample 
copy.  Then  you'll  know.  (61 6)  275-7579. 

Recent  Mass  Comm  Grad,  with  weekly 
experierKe,  skilled  in  reporting,  editing 
and  photography.  Zones  1,  4,  9.  For 
clips  and  resumes  call  Tammy  at  (207) 
395-4104. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  very  hard  working 
with  clean  living  habits.  Moderately 
experiefKed.  1 990  journalism  graduate. 
Have  car,  will  travel.  Ask  for  Mike 
(516)  823-0703. 

WILL  WORK  Pratracted  sick  leaves, 
sabbaticals,  special  praiects.  News, 
sports,  circulation-friendly  features. 
Sharp,  accurate  copy.  Fee  tail¬ 
ored  to  nxjrket.  Phone:  (71 9)  336-2688 
(708  West  Beech  St.,  Lamar,  CO 
81052). 

WHAT  HAVE  58M  ppl,  eco.  chaos,  au¬ 
thoritarians,  feud  w/  Russia,  nukes  & 
scant  coverage?  Going  to  Ukraine:  seek 
strings/freelance.  Ref^  to  Box  6455, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

FREELANCE  JOURNALIST  covering 
Northwest  Salmon  politics  seeks 
full-time  employment  or  steady  freelarKe 
work  covering  natural  resource  issues 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Not  a  wooden 
headed  environmentalist,  but  someone 
who  sees  the  resource  industries  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  role  to  ploy  in  the  future  of  the 
Northwest.  A  good  work  ethic  and  ex¬ 
cellent  writing  skills  (with  references  and 
clippings  to  substantiate).  Call 
(206)  734-5489.  D.  Van  Zile. 

FEATURE/PROFILE  writer.  Aging, 
Seniors,  Women's,  Business,  Hous¬ 
ing.  My  best,  on  time,  within  budget  -  or 
it's  free.  Phone/Fax  (403)  432-1543 
10710-76  Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada  T6E  117. 

TRAVEL  EDTTOR  ready  to  write  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  features  on  the  trovel 
destinations,  Mike  (202)  863-2296. 

TURN  ME  LOOSE  on  any  tough  assign¬ 
ment  -  international  ana  domestic  fea¬ 
tures,  interviews,  backgrounders.  Now 
on  the  road:  call  about  coverage  at  U.S. 
Olympic  Festival.  Don't  miss  your  local 
medals.  Tel.  (310)  457-1427,  FAX 
(310)  457-0911.  Tina  Farde/Forde 
News  Service/28128  Poe.  Cst.  Hwy., 
#  195/Malibu,  CA  90265. 

PICTURE  EDITING 

PICTURE  EDIT/GRAPHICS 
Award-winning  photojournalist  and 
magazine  art  director  with  extensive 
experience  in  Macintosh  and  department 
management  wishes  to  return  to  newspa- 
pering  as  picture  editor  and/or  poge 
designer.  Relocation  is  not  a  problem. 
Call  Kenn  Shrader  at  (91 9)  570-21 29  or 
FAX  at  (919)  570-1886. 

STRINGERS 

EUROPE/BROADCAST/IT  UK-based 
editor  and  journalist  can  provide 
WW  coverage.  Darren,  tel:  01 1  44  203 
717417/fex  717418 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S4,95  per  iine,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  iine,  per  issue. 


Add  S8.(X)  per  insertion  for  box  senrice.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  tor  b 

service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  iogos,  etc.,  on  ciossified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertton:  1  time,  S90: 2  to  5  times,  S85; 
6  to  13  times,  S80: 14  to  26  times  S75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name 


Company . 
Address  — 
City _ 


State 
Zip  - 


Phone 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


EditorS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street.  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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Shoo  Talk  at  Thirt 


by  Dennis  Hale 


HOW  RETIRING  SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE 
WHITE  VOTED  IN  FIRST  AMENDMENT  CASES 


ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  BYRON 
White  will  have  completed  31  years  on 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  when  he  re¬ 
tires  later  this  summer. 

Those  three  decades  have  been 
marked  by  an  explosion  of  media  law 
decisions,  but  White  was  not  a  leader 
in  that  development. 

In  the  area  of  freedom  of  press  and 
speech,  White  has  been  a  follower,  a 
pragmatist,  a  non-doctrinaire  and  an 
independent.  Frequently,  he  has  been 
an  opponent. 

Three  recent  and  close  decisions 
demonstrate  why  advocates  of  a  free 
press  will  celebrate  the  justice’s  retire¬ 
ment. 

The  most  significant  is  the  1991  de¬ 
cision  Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media.  White 
was  the  author  of  a  5-4  decision 
against  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  had  identified  a  po¬ 
litical  consultant  who  had  spread  dirty 
campaign  information.  The  problem 

(Hale  teaches  journalism  law  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  Ohio.  He  is 
vice  head  of  the  Law  Division  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication.) 


Get  your  copy  of 

AdHem 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  mag^ne. 

Each  fortnight  you’ll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  market¬ 
ing,  top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  Information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. 

Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW  2001 ,  Australia. 
yPQI  Please  send  me  26  issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
I  UO!  News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  /k$200. 

NAME: 


TjPPING  THE  SCALES 

Supreme  Court  Votes  for  Freedom  of  Expression 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIP: 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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was  newspaper  reporters  had  promised 
the  consultant  confidentiality. 

The  editors  overruled  the  reporters 
and  identified  the  consultant,  where¬ 
upon  the  consultant  successfully  sued 
the  newspapers  for  $700,000  for 
breaking  the  promise.  White  and  four 
other  Court  members  ruled  that  the 
award  did  not  violate  the  First 
Amendment. 

White’s  spirited  dissent  in  the  1988 
decision  Lakewood  v.  Plain  Dealer  has 
created  uncertainty  in  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  sidewalk  newsracks.  Two  justices 
did  not  participate,  resulting  in  an  un¬ 
usual,  squeaker  vote  of  4-3  in  favor  of 
the  Cleveland  paper. 

White’s  dissent  stated  unequivocally, 
“There  is  no  constitutional  right  to 
place  newsracks  on  city  sidewalks  over 
the  objections  of  the  city.” 

The  third  White  decision  that  was 
ominous  for  journalists  was  the  1989 
case  of  Florida  Star  v.  B.J.F.  A  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  accidentally  reported 
the  name  of  a  rape  victim,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  public  document  in  the 
police  department.  This  violated 
Florida  law  and  the  rape  victim  was 


awarded  $100,000  in  damages  by  a 
jury. 

The  Supreme  Court  voted  6-3  to  re¬ 
verse  the  award,  but  White  wrote  a  dis¬ 
sent,  saying,  “There  is  no  public  inter¬ 
est  in  publishing  the  names,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
the  victims  of  crimes.” 

White  participated  in  other  high- 
visibility  cases  that  attracted  press 
criticism: 

•  He  was  the  majority  author  in  the 
controversial,  6-3,  1979  decision  Her¬ 
bert  V.  Lando.  The  case  allowed  libel 
plaintiffs  to  question  reporters  about 
newsroom  conversations  and  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  news  sources. 

•  He  was  the  majority  author  of  the 
5-3,  1978  decision  Zurcher  v.  Stanford. 
The  Court  ruled  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  does  not  prevent  warranted 
searches  of  newsrooms. 

•  He  was  the  majority  author  of  the 
5-4,  1977  decision  Zacchini  v.  Scripps 
Howard.  Hugo  Zacchini  had  warned  a 
TV  photographer  not  to  film  his  hu¬ 
man  cannonball  act  at  a  county  fair. 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  36) 
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Effective  marketing  is  tough,., 
the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide 

makes  it  easier. 


When  you  need  information  about  a  market's  location, 
transportation,  population,  population  by  age, 
households,  total  disposable  income,  number  of  banks, 
total  deposits,  total  electric  and  gas  meters,  total  auto 
registration,  principal  industries,  climate,  tap  water, 
shopping  centers,  retail  outlets,  total  retail  sales, 
newspapers  and  their  circulation  in  3,139  United  States 
counties  and  1,600  +  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities,  you'll  find 
it  in  the  1993  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide. 

You  will  also  find  exclusive  1993  market  rankings  of 
leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and  MSAs...plus  exclusive 
E&P  standardised  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  market.. .E&P's  1993  estimates 
of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories  such  as  food, 
apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more. 

The  Market  Guide  is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind  that 


provides  you  with  complete  market  information  based 
upon  the  breakdowns  by  newspaper  markets.  We  have 
earned  our  reputation  for  accurate  statistics,  year  after 
year.  We  provide  you  with  estimates  for  the  current  and 
coming  year,  giving  professionals  such  as  yourself  a  head 
start  in  planning  programs  and  budgets.  These  figures 
have  been  consistently  on  target  with  final  government 
figures  that  are  not  available  until  at  least  18  months  later. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling 
equipment,  supplies  or  services,  planning  merchandise 
locations-whatever  your  marketing  aims... the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts 
and  forecasts  tool! 

$90  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill 
out  the  convenient  bind-in  card  in  this  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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We  couldn’t 
have  done  it 
without  you! 


Thanks  to  a  number  of  newspaper-related  organizations, 
The  Des  Moines  Register  was  able  to  overcome  the 
biggest  disaster  in  Iowa  history  and  still  put  out  a  paper. 
With  the  assistance  of  these  other  nevre  organizations, 

The  Register  didn't  miss  a  beat  and  put  out  an  eight-page 
edition  on  Monday,  July  12,  going  to  press  the  same  day 
that  floodwaters  deluged  downtown  Des  Moines,  cutting 
off  electricity  for  thousands  and  leaving  some  250,000 
people  without  water. 

Our  July  12  eight-page  edition  was  the  result  of 
dedication,  ingenuity  and  persistence.  The  paper  was 
assembled  by  The  Register’s  news  staff  at  a  hotel  in 
West  Des  Moines.  News  stories  were  typed,  edited 
by  pencil  and  faxed  to  staff  standing  by  at  the  Indianola 
Record-Herald.  There,  the  information  was  input,  typeset, 
laid  out  and  negatives  shot.  These  negatives  were  then 
flown  to  Iowa  City  where  a  limited  press  run  of  100,000 
copies  (well  below  our  average  dally  circulation 
of  189,885)  were  run  for  distribution  to  the  greater 
Des  Moines  area. 

Our  July  13  edition  was  much  expanded,  in  terms 
of  content  and  delivery.  However,  the  circumstances 
involved  in  putting  it  together  were  anything  but  normal. 
As  power  was  restored  to  our  downtown  Des  Moines 
facility,  our  newsgathering  operation  returned  downtown. 
Not  all  systems  were  restored,  however,  and  this  edition 
was  printed  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  West  Des  Moines 
printing  site.  This  time  we  were  able  to  print  125,000 
copies  for  distribution  to  the  greater  Des  Moines  area 
and  nine  other  central  Iowa  cities. 

For  our  July  14  edition,  printing  again  took  place  at 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  site  and  at  the  Iowa  City  Press 
Citizen,  where  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  The  Register 
were  printed  for  outstate  customers.  As  of  July  17,  we 
distributed  The  Register  to  our  full  statewide  circulation. 


Without  the  help  of  other  newspaper  organizations,  we 
wouldn’t  have  been  able  to  get  The  Register  out  to  the 
lov/ans  who  depend  on  us  for  news,  information  and  a 
comforting  word.  This  effort  only  serves  to  re-emphasize 
how  important  the  written  word  is  and  how  dedicated 
newspaper  organizations  are  to  getting  that  word  out 
every  day,  no  matter  what  comes  our  way.  We  thank 
you  for  your  willingness  to  jump  into  this  situation 
with  us  and  for  your  continuing  help  during  this  crisis. 

Much  Thanks  To: 

•  The  Detroit  News— for  the  loan  of  a  graphic 
designer. 

•  Dow  Jones— for  allowing  us  to  print  our  Golden 
Circle  editions  at  their  Wali  Street  Journal  site  in 
West  Des  Moines  beginning  with  the  Tuesday, 

July  13,  edition. 

•  The  Gannett  Co.  Inc.— for  continued  support 
during  this  difficult  time. 

•  Gannett  News  Service— for  sharing  a  photographer. 

•  The  Indianola  Record-Herald— for  editing, 
paginating  and  helping  to  make  up  our  Monday, 

Juiy  12,  edition. 

•  The  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen— for  printing  The 
Register’s  Monday  edition,  and  for  printing  outstate 
editions  beginning  Wednesday,  July  14. 

Thanks  for  iending  a  hand  during  this  crisis 
situation. 
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